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WATERPROOFS, j 

^ ... : _ 

TO SPORTSMEN, TOURISTS, & TRAVELLERS. 

ED HI I ST Q 

|| POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 

SOLE Manufacturers of this celebrated Garment, remarkable for 
its lightness and softness of texture ; easily folded to carry m the 
Pocket or on Saddle. The advantage of this Waterproofing consists 
in a new patent process, effectually resisting the heat of the sun and 
the most violent rains, and obviating the unpleasant smell common 
to all other Waterproofs. Price 40s. ; all silk throughout, 45s. to 
55s. Measurement : length of Coat, and size round the chest, over 
the Coat. Stout Siphonias, 21s. to 35s. Yacht Jackets, 18s. 6d. 
Overalls, 10s. 6d. Reversible Alpaca Coats, from 25s. to 33s. 
Waterproof Dust Coats, Tweed Capes and Sleeves, and ditto Ladies 
Capes and Hoods, in great variety. 

€( Waterproofs.— The lightest and most effectual is the Siphonia, 
made by Edmiston & Son, of 69, Strand : they may be carried in 
the hat or pocket,” — Bell's Life , April 20, 1851. 

Knapsacks for Tourists, 18s. 6d. 

WATER BEDS FOR INVALIDS, 

A3 13s. 6d. ; £5 5s. Od. ; and £6 16s. 6d. 

Inflated Hoops for Ladies’ Dresses. 


PORTABLE INDIA-RUBBER BOATS, 

Suitable for Fishing and Shooting, in shallows at home or abroad, carried easily by one person. 

MILITARY OUTFITS FOR HOME OR FOREIGN SERVICE 

! SUPPLIED ON TIIE SHORTEST NOTICE. 

Camp Boots, Gloves, Ground Sheets, Folding Bedsteads, Over- 
land Trunks, Pack-Saddles, &c. 


The attention of Officers is respectfully invited to the extensive assortment of 

ji CAM? AND BARRACK FURNITURE. 

i Mahogany Chest of Drawers, in Cases, £9 9s. Wash-stand and Fittings, in Oak Tub, £5 15s. 

. — ■ 

EDMISTON & SON, 69 and 416, STEAND. 
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LITTLE DORRIT ADVERTISER. 

NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINL 

FOR CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION (DYSPEPSIA), NERVOUS, BILIOUS 
AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, COUGH, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, & DEBILITY. 

DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA ARABICA FOG® 

OAVES fifty times its cost in other medicine, 

, and ca ? es the above com Plaints and their consequences 
such as: -Flatulency, distension, acidity, heartburn, pal pita I 
tion of the heart, nervous headaches, hysteria, neuralgia 
deafness, noise m the head and ears, pains at the pit of the 
stomach and between the shoulders, erysipelas, eruptions of 
the 6km, impurities and poverty of the blood, scrofula, cou^h 
asthma, consumption, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, nausea a°nd 
sickness during pregnancy, after eating, or at sea, low spirits 
spasms, epileptic fits, spleen, general debility, inquietude 
sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, paralysis, tremors, dislike 
to society, unfitness for study, loss of memory, delusions* 
vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, melancholy, eround'ess 
a • vj if .. i03x, indecision, wretchedness. It is, moreover, the best fnnd 

w - and 1 , nva ids general y. as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a good liber?? 
diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion and nervmi«3<i 
n e ? fe ° ble r?' T f u PP° rted b y testimonials from the celebrated Professors of Chemist^ 
Dr. Andrew Ure, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Harvey, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Gattiker, Dr. Wurzer, Dr. Ingram • Lord Shi 3? 
deDecies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major-Gen. Thomas King, and many other rfsuectable npfcnnf 
whose health had been restored by it after all other means of cure had failed. * spectabie persons, 

Important Caution against the fearful dangers of spurious imitations : 

tt/J? 6 * ? ir Page Wood » granted an injunction on the loth March, 1854 against Alfred 

Hooper NeviU, for imitating “Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food.” 8 agalnst A1 ' red 

BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77 , REGENT STREET, LONDON. 



A few out of 50,000 cures are here given 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the 
LORD STUART DE DECIES,-“ I have derived con- 
siderable benefit from Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica 
Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the public 
to authorise the publication of these lines. 

STUART DE DECIES.” 

Cure 52,612.— Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 
9 December, 1854. 

“ The DOWAGER COUNTESS of CASTLESTUART 
feels induced, in the interest of suffering humanity, to 
state that Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta Arabica Food 
has cured her, after all Medicines had failed, of Indi- 
gestion, bile, great nervousness and irritability of many 
years’ standing. This Food deserves the confidence of all 
Bufferers, and may be considered a real blessing. En- 
quiries will be cheerfully answered.” 

Cure 41,617. “ Winchester, Dec. 3, 1847. 

“ Gentleman,— I am happy to be able to inform you 
that the person for whom your Revalenta was procured 
has derived very great benefit from its use ; distressing 
symptoms of dropsy, dyspepsia, and constipation of long 
standing have been removed, and a feeling of restored 
health induced. Having witnessed the beneficial effects 
in the above-mentioned case, I can with confidence re- 
commend it, and shall have much pleasure in doing so 
whenever an opportunity offers, &c. &c. 

James Shorland, late Surgeon 96th Regiment.” 

Cure No. 49,832.—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousnecs, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting, 
have been removed by Du Barry’s excellent food. 

Maria Jolly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 
Cure No. 47,121.— Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing 
V icarage, Walthamcross, Herts ; a cure of extreme ner- 
vousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and 
nervous fancies. 


Cure 52,422. “ Bridgehouse, Frimley, April 3, 1854. 

* Thirty-three years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood* 
liver derangement deafness, singing in the ears, constil 
pation, debility, shortness of breath, and cough, have 
been removed by your Revalenta Arabica. My lungs 
liver, stomach, head, and ears, are all right, my hearing 
perfect, and my recovery is a marvel to all my acquaint? 
ances. Jambs Roberts, Wood Merchant.” 

Cure No. 180.— “ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, con-* 
stipation, indigestion, and debility, from which I have 
suffered great misery, and which no medicine could 
remove or relieve, have been effectually cured by Du 
Barry’s Food in a short time. 

W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet-street, London.” 

No. 42,130. — Major-General King, cure of general 
debility and nervousness. 

No. 32,814.— Captain Allen, recording the cure of a 
lady from epileptic fits. 

No. 24,814. — The Rev. Thomas Minster, cure of five 
years’ nervousness, with spasms and daily vomiting. 

No. 37,403. — Samuel Laxton, Esq., a cure of two 

years’ diarrhoea. 

Mr. William Martin, a cure of eight years’ daily 
vomiting. 

Richard Willoughby, Esq., a cure of many years’ 

biliousness. 

From the Venerable ARCHDEACON OF ROSS. 

No. 32,836. — “Three years’ excessive nervousness, 
with pains in my neck and left arm, and general debility 
which rendered my life very miserable, has been radically 
removed by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. 

Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 


1J&?M?. Ub W l h .Tlb^r^’h g 2s - 9d - » 2Ib - <«• 5 lb., lla. : 

63 and 160, Oxford-street. y Majesty, 182, Piccadilly ; also at 60, Gracechurch-atreet, 330, Strand* 
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TRAVELLERS’ AND MARINE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Capital, £250,000. 

CHIEF OFFICES: 42 & 43, POULTRY, LONDON. 


Cru 

The Right Honourable the EARL FITZWILLIAM, K.G. 

MATTHEW MARSHALL, Esq. | Sir CHARLES FOX. | WILLIAM SMEE, F.R.S. 
EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S., Managing Director. 


FOR INSURING 

AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF EVERY KIND; 

ACCIDENTS BY SEA AND LAND ; OR 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ONLY; 

AND ALSO AGAINST 

DISABLEMENT FROM LOSS OF HEALTH. 


CLASS OF RISK. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Insurance in case j 
of Death. 

Weekly 

Allowance. 


£ t. d. 

£ 

£ 8. d. 

* 1st. — The Public, Professional Men, 

12 0 0 

1000 

5 0 0 

Non-hazardous Lives, &c 

JO 10 0 

100 

1 0 0 

* 2nd. — Engineers and Persons engaged 

\2 0 0 

500 

2 0 0 

in Constructive Operations 

JO 12 0 

100 

0 10 0 

From Railway only 

0 10 0 

1000 

5 0 0 

Loss of Health (age 21) 

1 13 2 

£100 a-vear for Permanent 



Disablement. 

Ditto ditto (age 20) 

2 2 0 

£1 a- week during Temporary 



Illness. 


To Traders, Commercial Gentlemen, and the Public generally, the first example 

will afford some idea of the moderate rate of Insurance against Accidents, whether fatal or not. 

Carpenters, Builders, Bricklayers, Slaters, Plumbers, and all others engaged 
in Constructive operations, may be insured under the second example at a reasonable rate, 
which may be saved out of the weekly wages by means of the Savings* Bank ; thus securing the 
amount required to meet the annual premium at a small sacrifice. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospettuse^ &c., may be had on application at the Chief Office, or of any 
of the Local Agents. 

FRANCIS COBHAM. Registrar* 
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T. A. SIMPSON & Co. 

(T. A. SIMPSON, FROM HOWELL, JAMES & CO.), 

154, REGENT STREET, 

(CORNER OF BEAK STREET,) LONDON, 

AND 

34, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 

T HI , S Establishment is allowed to possess the largest and choicest assortment of 

of Foreign Fancy Goods, both valuable and inexpensive, consisting of Jewellery 

° f l description, Watches, Clocks, Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Fans, Dressing and Writing 
Travellin^^Bars t?’ Wol ^ables, Caddies, Desks, Work Boxes, Reticules'; Ladies’ Bags'; 

r B , g ’,-, B , Ull 5 and Envelope Cases, and every description of Fancy Leather and 
F»Stt’ Pe#r ’ Tortoiseshell, Papier Mdche, &c. ; and every variety of Parisian and 
SIMMON a ( d , mlra e bI r adapted for presentation. From the long experience of T. A. 

»hV rw„L* a *? ‘ h 1 whole8a,e trade > apart from this Establishment, and their resources on 
.. ij i S elsewhere they are enabled to present to their patrons every novelty as soon 

in such cases t'aIiMPSON *'c T*?®* w ‘‘ h moderate P rices - which «an only be effected 
n 8ucn cases. I. A. SIMPSON & Co. beg to invite particular attention to their large Stock of 

FRENCH CLOCKS UNDER SHADES, from £2 2s. each, 

ALSO 

library, dining, and drawing-room clocks, 

Of the newest designs, varying to £50 each. 

T. A. SIMPSON & CO.’S 

THREE-GUINEA LADIES’ ROSEWOOD DRESSING CASES, 

meV, J rwlP. r n. a r er an d 801 id ailver-top Bottles ; also complete silver-fitted Ladies’ and Gentle- 
highly recommended 68 ** 8qUaly moderate P rice8 - These are all their own manufacture, and 

T. A. SIMPSON & CO.’S 

FOUR-GUINEA GOLD WATCHES, 

Four Holes Jewelled, Horizontal Escapement, Warranted. Silver ditto, £2 10s. English Watches 
in Gold Cases, from £10 to £30, and in Silver Cases, from £5 to £10. 

SOLID COLD CUARD AND ALBERT CHAINS, 

And every description of J ewellery, of the most modern designs. 

T. A. SIMPSON & CO.’S 

ORNAMENTS FOR THE WRITING TABLE, 

In Walnut and other Woods, Papier Mdchd, and Fancy Leather, in large variety. 

So choice and beautiful an assortment, within the reach of all classes, is not to be equalled. 
Every article marked in plain figures, from which no reduction can be made. 

T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 

(LATE FUTVOYE & CO.) 

154, REGENT STREET (Corner op Beak Street), LONDON, 

AND 

34, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 
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CHAPMAN & HA LL’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE OF 

HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA YON NETTESHEIM, 

am it l COMMONLY KNOWN AS A MAGICIAN. 


DOCTOR and knight, commonly known as a magician. 

By HENRY MORLEY, 

Author of “ Palissy the Potter,” .‘ Jerome Cardan," & c. In 2 vols., post 8,0. 18s. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; 

1 n ^ Or iiiustrationsof the Manner, and Custom, of our Grandfathers. 

By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 

CTA'« day . 

In post 8vo. 9s. 

SEVEN LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE AND MILTON. 

By the la.te S. T. COLERIDGE. 


JDY TtliL ~ 

J . u„ rm ttfu’s Folio, 1632; and an Introductory Preface by 
A List of all the MS. Emendation* m M^Couukr » Folio, « 


In demy 8vo. 12s. 

DEVERELL. 

A NOVEL* In 3 vols., post 8vo. 


{This day. 
[This day 9 


, In November. 

N E W POEM. 

AURORA LEIGH. IN NINE ROOKS. 

A U 11 U By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

DRAMATIC PIECES AND OTHER POEMS. 

i X By BARRY CORNWALL. 

Beautifully Illustrated, and printed on fine paper. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

THE GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI. 

, JL - tUJ By t ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

In 1 vol., post 8vo. 

A New Edition, being the Fourth, of 

ELIZARETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POEMS. 

With numerous Additions. In 3 vols., leap. 8vo. 

CTOVER COTTYGE; OR, I CAN’T GET IN. 

A NOVELETTE. By the Author of “ 1 he Falcon Family, " &c. With Illustration, In f«r. 8vo 

THE MILDMAYES; OR, THE CLERGYMAN’S SECREi. 

iL1 A sxoilY OF TWENTY YEARS AGO. In 3 vols., post 8vo. 

THE ENGLISH OF SHAKSPEKE; 

Illustrated in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of “ Julms Cassar. 

By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, 

Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. In cap. . 

RUSSIAN POPULAR TALES. 

Translated from the German Version of ANTON DIETRICH. With an Introduction by JACOB GRIMM. 

In fcap. 8vo. 

QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, & OTHER POEMS. 

By W. C. BENNETT. 

Fcap. 8vo« 3s. 6d. 

LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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On Thursday, the 20th inst., price id., The 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS ALMANACK EOR 1857 . 

Containing 28 pages, stitched. 

HO USEHOLD WORDS OFFICE, 10, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND. 

On the 1st., price 2s. 6d. f 

PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1857 . 

With a Coloured Plate (Dressing for the Ball in 1857) by John Leech, and numerous 
Woodcuts by John Leech and John Tenniel. 


PUNCH OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 


Now ready, < 


t imperial folio, with upwards of fifty folio plates, price 61. 6s., half -bound 
m morocco, The 


FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY. 

With full descriptions of the Indigenous Species and Varieties, by THOS. MOORE F L S 
and edited by Dr. LINDLEY. > • • •$ 

the 

fidelity and beauty of Nature herself, the Ferns f Or at KritS this article, and which represents, with the 
introduced into this work the peculiar mode of Nature Printing firft m-IctFed in th* ? RAD * U . R Y ^.successfully 
Vienna, which is by far the most accurate and pleasing method of obtaining the Sortraita Printing-Office at 


On the 1st, price 2s., Part 44 of the 

CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY: 

OR THIRD DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. 
Conducted by CHAELES KNIGHT. 


; W ?l f T * he mo& . t ,? om I ,lete Biographical Dictionary extant, possessing the new and most 
addition to presenting a large amount of infL,ation°con„eetId Hth R e 
of 'Bstm^u.shed men of ancient and modern times, -of giving notices of living person*! 
English and Foreign, of contemporary celebrity. ° " ons> 


The? D trodrSr S „r t L e!I n C ™r e of 0 Hvin 3 g pS P „?“ ftework mo7 e lde , Cir ff' aH °s" ^ a P ermanent Position. 

SXpbM StaSSlte 


On the 1st, price Is., with Steel Plates, &c., Part XI. of the 

POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO OUR OWN TIMES. 

Br CHAELES KJNIGrHT. 


,, *• °/ f.°P ular History of England (from the Invasion of Ceesar to the end of the 

* i8l, ‘ s “*' ri “- “ a »™»» 


tssss ssiiss- 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, II, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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l and other Masters, 

the harrow atlas 


OF . ._ y -w-y 

MODERN GEO G £f£ t> „ i 

is"™* 

29 MAPS, with INDEX. Price x^s. 

the junior HARROW atlas 

OF 


modern geography. 

■H-L ... wnTV ‘Pftf'A 7s. cloth. 


14 MAPS, with INDEX. Price 7s^cloth. 


THE 


atlases and maps, 

s ooiET°rroB"ranrFF7sTo“' oToTeful kkowusdgb, 

S0 With the latest Correction by Eminent Oeographm. 


THE COM P h E J f w ^jnd« to more than 25,000 

Placea^'hr^On^Vol." half rossiaf 


>ue V OI., * ' vXm . 

Smaller Atlases-One.Jhre^Eive, and Seven Guineas. 

Single Maps, Plain, Sixpence; Coloured, 1 ^ # numb#r of Map> , 

The Publishers with conduce, assert £? 

» t SO moderate a price. ^ sa)e , been the result, erablteg l ^ved th times sinee the orig.nalP^ 


^ Publishers with confidence assert k %" t ^'?u tSI'^ est sfu o. 

^"moVextnsive sale has ^/“'ttoon h*as been engraved three tunes 

"y“»d, when necessary £«* *£!£**„ Map of ^«SSSifpSS5tttS Olo'be ; and in the Map, 

sa^-PSHSS »< been inaerteJ - 

which eontain the whole or an, p — TT7 _ TZZZt „« Iw cost, < " ' 


trAJid, iuo ** nnv part flf tne ivrutiL ivcg ’ 

;r,r;« - * - * - - —■] 

“ W ^ WABD STANFORD. «,» OB™ 

Or to GEORGS BOOTUBM O.A 
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Immediately will be publi&hed, 

THE PARAGREENS 

ON A VISIT TO THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 

By the Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” and “ Doctor Antonio. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN LEECH. 

EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE » CO. LONDOnT HAMILTON, ADAMS, » CO. 
mHE wcc-sm mm- of the last HALF CENTURY have proved beyond question that 

-I ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

small ), 10s. M. i and double that ■». 21s. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

To prevent the substitution of Spurious Imitations 
for the genuine article by unprincipled Shopkeepers, a 
New Label from Steel, by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and 
Co., is now used, which cannot be forged. The sub- 
joined is a small copy in outline of a portion of the 

Label, as it appears round the bottle. 

Another portion contains the Signature of tho Proprietors, in red ink, 

“ A. ROWLAND & SONS,” 

in trmpwnt colourless iuk^Sold at^'o, Hatton* ^aRD^Nj^ndon.^and __ 





^OLDtH® 

bonnet. 


fashionable 

PARISIAN 

bonnets. 

IN THE BEST TASTE, BY 
FIRST-RATE ARTISTES. 


AND OF THE BEST AND NEWEST MATERIALS.— EMELLENCE WWH EC ^ 

JS1 M *“ SEAS0N .:“ ?fc « ISSImS diu. ::::::::: * «• 

j.& B. SMITH, 151, REGENT STREET, 

OPPOSITE BEAK STRE ET, LONDON. 


smSE, r 

0P MEASDRINO 


mound the Head in manner of a ftllet, leavin* 
the Bare loose •• 


From the Forehead over to the polk a* deep 
each way aa required 

From one Temple to the other acroee the rUe 
ft Crown of the Head to where the Hair Rrowa 


As dotted 
1 to I. 


the charge for this unique head of 

HAIR ONLY £1 10*. 



As marked 

S to S. 
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Now ready, price Is., a New Edition of 

MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 

BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

Also, price 2s., a New Edition of 

COMIC BLACKSTONE. 

BY GILBERT ABBOTT A BECKETT. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVEltlE STREET. 

Now ready, Parts I. and II., price One Shilling, 

Containing Three Maps, Four Pages of Letterpress each , and a beautifully Engraved Title-page , 

PHILIPS’ 

FAMILY ATLAS 

OP 

PHYSICAL AND GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Accompanied by Illustrative Letterpress, describing the Climate, Soil, 
Resources, and Chief Natural Productions, of each Country. 

WITH A COPIOUS CONSULTING INDEX. 

EDITED BY 

WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S., 

AUTHOR OF •* A MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY,” Ac. &c, &c. 

The Work will appear in Monthly Parts, each containing THREE MAPS, Imperial Quarto, 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS, and Four Page3 of Descriptive Letterpress, 
stitched in a neat Wrapper, PRICE ONE SHILLING. To be completed in Twenty Parts. 


LONDON : PUBLISHED BY GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, FLEET STREET, 
And 51, South Castle Street, Liverpool,* 

Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; William Robertson, Dublin ; and all Booksellers. 



GIVE PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES, 

AND INSTANT BELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 

ASTHMA, AND CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, AND ALL DISORDERS OF THE 
’ BREATH AND LUNGS. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA. 

From Mr. William J. Dale, Chemist, 65, Queen Street, Portsea. 

Gertlemen— From the immense sale I have had of Dr. Loeock’s Pulmonic Wafers throughout this populous 
locality I must do you the justice to say that I consider them invaluable for coughs, colds, asthma, &c., and the 
overflowing testimony I have received voluntarily from all classes who have benefttted by their virtues, fully warrants 
me in stating the above. (Signed) W. J. DALE. 

The particulars of hundreds of Cures may be had from every Agent. 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, as in a few hours they remove all hoarseness , 
and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 

THEY HAVE A PLEASANT TASTE. Price Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Us. per box. 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
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THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND OTHERS. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 

Por making superior BARLEY WATER in Fifteen minutes, has not only obtained the patron- 
age of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, hut has become of general use to every class of tlio 
community, and is acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light 
food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a delicious Custard Pudding, and 
excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 

For more than thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estimation as the 
purest farinse of the oat, and as the best and most valuable preparation for making a pure and 
delicate GRUEL, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for 
colds and influenza, is of general use in the sick-chamber, and alternately with the Patent Barley 
is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

, Prepared only by the Patentees, 

ROBINSON, BEIaI.VII.IiE, AND CO., 

PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 

64, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and Country, in Packets of 
6d. and Is. ; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each. 
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Catalogues with prices and full particulars free by 
post on application at the 
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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

AFFECTIONS OF THE LUNGS are the prevailing Diseases of the English 

A climate, and the thousands who are now suffering from Asthma, Coughs, Incipient Consumption, and other 
Pulmonary Maladies, would at ouce be relieved, and by perseverance entirely cured, by adopting “KEfATING’3 
COUGH LOZENGES,” which are perfectly free from all deleterious ingredients, and during the fifty years of their 
uninterrupted celebrity, have never been known to fail. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, 
&c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 

N.B.— To prevent spurious imitation, please to observe that the words ‘‘KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES’* 
Are engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. 
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THE SPONSALIA, 

246, REGENT STREET 

(OPPOSITE HANOVER CHAPEL). 


JAY AND SMITH 

Having organized a system of business which has given extreme satisfaction to the Patrons of their house, they 
invito public attention to the leading features in the plan, and to their explanatory outline of the Departments into 
which the business is divided. 

THE VISITOR 

To their Establishment is invited to an inspection of the various Manufactures exhibited for sale, but on no pretence 
whatever importuned to make a purenase. 


SHOULD A' PURCHASE BE MADE, 

And an alteration of opinion take place, an exchange will with pleasure be made. 

THE PRICES ARE MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES, 

In order that the Purchaser may see there is but one uniform mode of making a charge. 

SOMETHING NEW 

For each of the Fancy Department? of their house, it is the great aim and endeavour of JAY & SMITH to obtain. 
If it be an article of but few shillings value, it must be new, lady-like, aud different to the great mass of cheap 
materials which become a livery throughout the kingdom. 


THE BEST FABRICS 

For the Plain Departments of their house are secured by a reliance upon Manufacturers of established reputation. 
Chemical science and mechanical skill having given the same finish and appearance to worthless goods which were 
formerly the distinguishing features in meritorious fabrication, the judgment of a Buyer is effectually set at naught. 

THE DEPARTMENTS 

Are arranged under separate heads ; and the energetic rivalry displayed by each manager is productive of the 
happiest results. Goods of the most beautiful kind, and in charming variety, are selected ; and the desires of the 
Customer are responded to with the greatest attention. 


THE MANTLE DEPARTMENT 

Comprises every description of Mantle in Silk, Velvet, Cashmere, and Cloth: the great novelty being the Bernous 
ilia Bedouin, introduced by JAY & SMITH. 

THE MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 

Comprises every description of Bonnets, Caps, Head Dresses, Hair Ornaments, and Artificial Flowers. A Foreign 
Artist in Flowers is employed on the premises. 

THE DRESS DEPARTMENT 

Comprises every description of made-up Skirt for Full Dress, Evening Dress, or the Promenade. A great novelty 
in Trimming has been patented by JAY & SMITH, and will be ready in a few days. 


THE LACE DEPARTMENT 

Comprises every description of British and Foreign Lace, Muslin Works, and Cambric Handkerchiefs. Mantles, 
Jackets, Sleeves, Scarfs, and Squares in Lace and Muslin. The Spanish Mantilla is the great novelty. 


THE OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 

Which is under the management of a talented woman, comprises every description of underclothing for ladies, made 
up. Morning Wrappers, Dressing Gowns. &c. Sea Island Long Cloths and Calicoes have been made expressly for 
Jay and Smith. They rival the ancient cotton fabrics of India, and are a valuable addition to those exclusive and 
beautiful manufactures which they have collected with the view of rendering their house celebrated for the style in 

which they execute 

WEDDING OUTFITS AND OUTFITS TO INDIA. 


An Explanatory Book will be sent post-free on application. 


THE BERNOUS A LA BEDOUIN. 

A T the suggestion of many distinguished connoisseurs in Oriental Art, the India 

Shawl Manufactures of Delhi and Decca have now been added to the magnificent variety of beautiful wooNen 
materials which Jay & Smith employ in the manufacture of their celebrated ARAB CLOAKS. The Models, 
brought from the East by a Noble Family, and kindly presented to Jay & Smith for imitation , have been stnUtly 
adhered to ; and it is to this circumstance that the great success of their introduction is attributable, for any dimi- 
nution in size to create a low price effectually puts an end to that graceful and becoming character, which is acknow- 
ledged to be the distinguishing charm. An elegant appendage to the Bernous has been invented and patented by 
Jay & Smith, under the title of LOKICA MIL1TAR18, or the MILITARY FRONTLET, to be used with the Cloak 
< r not, at pleasure, highly ornamental and extremely com f ortable in cold weather. Illustrations of the three different 
modes of wearing the Bernous, also a book explanatory of the Outfitting and other Departments of the house, will 
be sent free on application. Velvet Mantles, Opera Cloaks, Cloth Cloaks, Millinery, Dresses, Lace, Muslin Works, 
and Flowers, have just been received from Paris in great variety. 

® JAY & SMITH, THE SPONSALIA, 246, REGENT STREET. ' 
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GROOMBRIDGE AND SON S’ L IST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Post 8 vo, print Os. 6 cl., 

SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE; 

Or, NELLY’S STORY. 

BY ANNA LISLE. 

Fifth Edition , Illustrated , price Os., 

THE VALE OF CEDARS \ 

A STORY OF SPAIN IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY GRACE AGUILAR. 

Fcap. 8 vo, Illustrated, price 3s. Od., 

THE BOOK OF THE AQUARIUM AND WATER 

CABINET. 

BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 

Price Is. Od., Illustrated, 

THE SEA-SIDE LESSON-BOOK 

ON THE COMMON THINGS OF THE SEA COAST. 

BY H. G. ADAMS. 

GROOMBR1DGE AND SONS, PUBLIS HERS, 6, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

SANGSTERS’ 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 


I T is impossible to enumerate all the 
little contrivances that have helped to 
bring about increased longevity, such, for 
example, as the Umbrella, which was so much 
ridiculed on its first introduction, and is now 
such a universal friend. Vide Times, January 
1 1th, 1856. 

The advantages presented by the Umbrella 
over the various waterproof garments now 
admitted to be so injurious to the health of the 
wearer, are shown by the greatly increased 
demand for them, the consumption of Alpaca 
Umbrellas alone being now upwards of a quar- 
ter of a million annually. 

From the experience of the last few years, 

W. & J. SANGSTER are so convinced of the 
superiority of the Paragon Frames, that they 
continue to repair, if necessary, without any 
charge, all that may be purchased at any of 
their Establishments, viz. 

140, REGENT STREET ; 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE; 

94, FLEET STREET; 75, CHEAPSIDE. 

SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

SOMETHING WRONG SOMEWHERE. 

The family had been a month or two at Yenice, when Mr. Dorrit, 
who was much among Counts and Marquises, and had hut scant 
leisure, set an hour of one day apart, beforehand, for the purpose of 
holding some conference with Mrs. General. 

The time he had reserved in his mind arriving, he sent Mr. Tinkler, 
his valet, to Mrs. General’s apartment (which would have absorbed 
about a third of the area of the Marshalsea), to present his compli- 
ments to that lady, and represent him as desiring the favor of an 
interview. It being that period of the forenoon when the various 
members of the family had coffee in their own chambers, some couple 
of hours before assembling at breakfast in a faded hall which had 
once been sumptuous but was now the prey of watery vapours and a 
settled melancholy, Mrs. General was accessible to the valet. That 
envoy found her on a little square of carpet, so extremely diminutive in 
reference to the size of her stone and marble floor, that she looked as 
if she might have had it spread for the trying on of a ready-made pair 
of shoes ; or as if she had come into possession of the enchanted piece 
of carpet, bought for forty purses by one of the three princes in the 
Arabian Nights, and had that moment been transported on it, at a 
wish, into a palatial saloon with which it had no connexion. 

Mrs. General, replying to the envoy, as she set down her empty 
coffee-cup, that she was willing at once to proceed to Mr. Dorrit’ s 
apartment, and spare him the trouble of coming to her (which, in his 
gallantry, he had proposed), the envoy threw open the door, and 
escorted Mrs. General to the presence. It was quite a walk, by 
mysterious staircases and corridors, from Mrs. General’s apartment, 
— hoodwinked by a narrow side street with a low gloomy bridge in it, 
and dungeon-like opposite tenements, their walls besmeared with a 
thousand downward stains and streaks, as if every crazy aperture in 
them had been weeping tears of rust into the Adriatic for centuries, — to 
Mr. Dorrit’ s apartment : with a whole English house-front of window, 
a prospect of beautiful churcli-domes rising into the blue sky sheer 
out of the water which reflected them, and a hushed murmur of the 
Grand Canal laving the doorways below, where his gondolas and 
gondoliers attended his pleasure, drowsily swinging in a little forest 
of piles. 

Mr. Dorrit, in a resplendent dressing-gown and cap — the dormant 
grub that had so long bided its time among the Collegians had burst 
into a rare butterfly — rose to receive Mrs. General. A chair to Mrs. 
General. An easier chair, sir; what are you doing, what are you 
about, what do you mean ? Now, leave us ! 

“ Mrs. General,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ I took the liberty ” 
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“ By no means/’ Mrs. General interposed. “ I was quite at your 
disposition. I had had my coffee.” 

“ I took the liberty,” said Mr. Dorrit again, with the magnificent 
placidity of one who was above correction,* “ to solicit the favor of a 
little private conversation with you, because I feel rather worried 
respecting my — ha — my younger daughter. You will have ob- 
served a great difference of temperament, madam, between my two 
daughters ? ” 

Said Mrs. General in response, crossing her gloved hands (she was 
never without gloves, and they never creased and always fitted), 
“ There is a great difference.” 

“ May I ask to he favored with your view of it ? ” said Mr. Dorrit, 
with a deference not incompatible with majestic serenity. 

“Fanny,” returned Mrs. General, “has force of character and self- 
reliance. Amy, none.” 

None ? 0 Mrs. General, ask the Marshalsea stones and bars. 0 

Mrs. General, ask the milliner who taught her to work, and the 
dancing-master who taught her sister to dance. 0 Mrs. General, Mrs. 
General, ask me, her father, what I owe to her ; and hear my testi- 
mony touching the life of this slighted little creature, from her child- 
hood up ! 

No such adjuration entered Mr. Dorrit’s head. He looked at Mrs. 
General, seated in her usual erect attitude on her coachbox behind the 
proprieties, and he said in a thoughtful manner, “ True, madam.” 

“ I would not,” said Mrs. General, “ be understood to say, observe, 
that there is nothing to improve in Fanny. But there is material 
there — perhaps, indeed, a little too much.” 

“ Will you be kind enough, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, “to be — ha 4 
— more explicit ? I do not quite understand my elder daughter’s 
having — hum— too much material. What material ? ” 

‘ ‘ F anny, ’ ’ returned Mrs. General, ‘ ‘ at present forms too many opinions. 
Perfect breeding forms none, and is never demonstrative.” 

Lest he himself should be found deficient in perfect breeding, 
Mr. Dorrit hastened to reply, “Unquestionably, madam, you are 
right.” Mrs. General returned, in her emotionless and expression- 
less manner, “ I believe so.” 

“But you are aware, my dear madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ that my 
daughters had the misfortune to lose their lamented mother when they 
were very young ; and that, in consequence of my not having been 
until lately the recognised heir to my property, they have lived with 
me as a comparatively poor, though always proud, gentleman, in — ha 
hum — retirement ! ” 

“ I do not,” said Mrs. General, “ lose sight of the circumstance.” 

“Madam,” pursued Mr. Dorrit, “ of my daughter Fanny, under 
her present guidance and with such an example constantly before 
her ” 

(Mrs. General shut her eyes.) 

— “ I have no misgivings. There is adaptability of character in 
Fanny. But my younger daughter, Mrs. General, rather worries 
and vexes my thoughts. I must inform you that she has always been 
my favorite.” 
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“ There is no accounting,” said Mrs. General, “ for these par- 
tialities.” 

“Ha — no,” assented Mr. Dojrit. “Ho. How, madam, I am 
troubled by noticing that Amy is not, so to speak, one of ourselves. 
She docs not care to go about with us ; she is lost in the society we 
have here ; our tastes are evidently not her tastes. Which,” said Mr. 
Dorrit, summing up with judicial gravity, “ is to say, in other words, 
that there is something wrong in — ha — Amy.” 

“ May we incline to the supposition,” said Mrs. General, with a 
little touch of varnish, “that something is referable to the novelty 
of the position?” 

“ Excuse me, madam,” observed Mr. Dorrit, rather quickly. “ The 
daughter of a gentleman, though — ha— himself at one time com- 
paratively far from affluent — comparatively — and herself reared in 

hum — retirement, need not of necessity find this position so very novel.” 

“True,” said Mrs. General, “true.” 

“ Therefore, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, “I took the liberty” (he 
laid an emphasis on the phrase and repeated it, as though he stipulated, 
with urbane firmness, that he must not be contradicted again), “ I took 
the liberty of requesting this interview, in order that I might mention 
the topic to you, and enquire how you would advise me?” 

“Mr. Dorrit,” returned Mrs. General, “I have conversed with Amy 
several times since we have been residing here, on the general subject 
of the formation of a demeanor. She has expressed herself to me 
as wondering exceedingly at Venice. I have mentioned to her that it 
is better not to wonder. I have pointed out to her that the celebrated 
Mr. Eustace, the classical tourist, did not think much of it ; and that 
he compared the Eialto, greatly to its disadvantage, with Westminster 
and Blackfriars Bridges. I need not add, after what you have said, 
that I have not yet found my arguments successful. You do me the 
honor to ask me what I advise. It always appears to me (if this 
should prove to be a baseless assumption, I shall be pardoned), that 
Mr. Dorrit has been accustomed to exercise influence over the minds 
of others.” 

“Hum— madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, “I have been at the head of— 
ha — of a considerable community. You are right in supposing that I 
am not unaccustomed to — an influential position.” 

“ I am happy,” returned Mrs. General, “ to be so corroborated. I 
would therefore the more confidently recommend, that Mr. Dorrit 
should speak to Amy himself, and make his observations and wishes 
known to her. Being his favorite besides, and no doubt attached to 
him, she is all the more likely to yield to his influence.” 

“I had anticipated your suggestion, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, “but 
— ha — was not sure that I might — hum — not encroach on ” 

“On my province, Mr. Dorrit?” said Mrs. General, graciouslv. 
“Do not mention it.” 

“ Then, with your leave, madam,” resumed Mr. Dorrit, ringing his 
little bell to summon his valet, “ I will send for her at once.” 

“ Does Mr. Dorrit wish me to remain ? ” 

“ Perhaps, if you have no other engagement, you would not object 
for a minute or two ” 
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“ Not at all.” 

So, Tinkler the valet was instructed to find Miss Amy’s maid, and 
to request that subordinate to inform Miss Amy that Mr. Dorrit 
wished to see her in his own room. In* delivering this charge to 
Tinkler, Mr. Dorrit looked severely at him, and also kept a jealous 
eye upon him until he went out at the door, mistrusting that he 
might have something in his mind prejudicial to the family dignity ; 
that he might have even got wind of some Collegiate joke before he 
came into the service, and might be derisively reviving its remem- 
brance at the present moment. If Tinkler had happened to smile, 
however faintly and innocently, nothing would have persuaded Mr. 
Dorrit, to the hour of his death, but that this was the case. As 
Tinkler happened, however, very fortunately for himself, to be of a 
serious and composed countenance, he escaped the secret danger that 
threatened him. And as on his return — when Mr. Dorrit eyed him 
again — he announced Miss Amy as if she had come to a funeral, he left 
a vague impression on Mr. Dorrit’ s mind that he was a well-conducted 
young fellow, who had been brought up in the study of his Catechism, 
by a widowed mother. 

“Amy,” said Mr. Dorrit, “you have just now been the subject 
of some conversation between myself and Mrs. General. *V\ r e agree 
that you scarcdy seem at home here. Ha — how is this ? ” 

A pause. 

“ I think, father, I require a little time.” 

“ Papa is a preferable mode of address,” observed Mrs. General. 
“ Father is rather vulgar, my dear. The word Papa, besides, gives a 
pretty form to the lips. Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism, 
are all very good words for the’ lips : especially prunes and prism. 
You will find it serviceable, in the formation of a demeanor, if you 
sometimes say to yourself in company — on entering a room, for instance 
— Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes and prism, prunes and prism.” 

“Pray, my child,” said Mr. Dorrit, “attend to the — hum — precepts 
of Mrs. General.” 

Poor little Dorrit, with a rather forlorn glance at that eminent 
varnisher, promised to try. 

“You say, Amy,” pursued Mr. Dorrit, “ that you think you require 
time. Time for what ? ” 

Another pause. 

“ To become accustomed to the novelty of my life, was all I meant,” 
said Little Dorrit, with her loving eyes upon her father ; whom she had 
very nearly addressed as poultry, if not prunes and prism too, in hex- 
desire to submit herself to Mrs. General and please him. 

Mr. Dorrit frowned, and looked anything but pleased. “ Amy,” he 
returned, “it appears to me, I must say, that you have had abun- 
dance of time for that. Ha — you surprise me. You disappoint me. 
Fanny has conquered any such little difficulties, and — hum — why not 
you?” 

“ I hope I shall do better soon,” said Little Dorrit. 

“ I hope so,” returned her father. “ I — ha — I most devoutly hope 
so, Amy. I sent for you, in order that I might say — hum — impres- 
sively say, in the presence of Mrs. General, to whom we are all so 
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much indebted for obligingly being present among us, on — ha — on this 

or any other occasion/' Mrs. General shut her eyes, “ that I — ha hum 

am not pleased with you. You make Mrs. General's a thankless task. 
You — ha — embarrass me very much. You have always (as I have 
informed Mrs. General) been my favorite child ; I have always made 
you a — hum — a friend and companion ; in return, I beg — I — ha — I 
do beg, that you accommodate yourself better to — hum — circumstances, 
and dutifully do what becomes your — your station." 

Mr. Dorrit was even a little more fragmentary than usual ; being 
excited on the subject, and anxious to make himself particularly 
emphatic. 

“I do beg," he repeated, “ that this may be attended to, and that you 
will seriously take pains and try to conduct yourself in a manner both 
becoming your position as — ha — Miss Amy Dorrit, and satisfactory to 
myself and Mrs. General." 

That lady shut her eyes again, on being again referred to ; then, 
slowly opening them and rising, added these words : 

“If Miss Amy Dorrit will direct her own attention to, and 
will accept of my poor assistance in, the formation of a surface, Mr. 
Dorrit will have no further cause of anxiety. May I take this op- 
portunity of remarking, as an instance in point, that it is scarcely 
delicate to look at vagrants with the attention which I have seen 
bestowed upon them, by a very dear young friend of mine? They 
should not be looked at. Nothing disagreeable should ever be looked at. 
Apart from such a habit standing in the way of that graceful equa- 
nimity of surface which is so expressive of good breeding, it hardly 
seems compatible with refinement of mind. A truly refined mind will 
seem to be ignorant of the existence of anything that is not perfectly 
proper, placid, and pleasant." Having delivered this exalted senti- 
ment, Mrs. General made a sweeping obeisance, and retired with an 
expression of mouth indicative of Prunes and Prism. 

Little Dorrit, whether speaking or silent, had preserved her quiet 
earnestness and her loving look. It had not been clouded, except for 
a passing moment, until now. But now that she was left alone with 
him, the fingers of her lightly-folded hands were agitated, and there 
was repressed emotion in her face. 

Not for herself. She might feel a little wounded, but her care was 
not for herself. Her thoughts still turned, as they always had turned, 
to him. A faint misgiving, which had hung about her since their 
accession to fortune, that even now she could never see him as he used 
to be before the prison days, had gradually begun to assume form in 
her mind. She felt, that, in what he had just now said to her, and in 
his whole bearing towards her, there was the well-known shadow 
of the Marshalsea wall. It took a new shape, but it was the old sad 
shadow. She began with sorrowful unwillingness to acknowledge to 
herself, that she was not strong enough to keep off the fear that no 
space in the life of man could overcome that quarter of a century 
behind the prison bars. She had no blame to bestow upon him, there- 
fore : nothing to reproach him with, no emotions in her faithful heart 
but great compassion and unbounded tenderness. 

This is why it was, that, even as he sat before her on his sofa, in the 
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brilliant light of a bright Italian day, the wonderful city without 
and the splendors of an old palace within, she saw him at the moment 
in the long-familiar gloom of his Marshalsea lodging, and wished to 
take her seat beside him, and comfort him, and be again full of 
confidence with him, and of usefulness to him. If ho divined what 
was in her thoughts, his own were not in tune with it. After some 
uneasy moving in his seat, he got up, and walked about, looking very 
much dissatisfied. 

“ Is there anything else you wish to say to me, dear father? ” 

“ 2ft), no. Nothing else.” 

“ I am sony you have not been pleased with me, dear. I hope you 
will not think of me with displeasure now. I am going to try, more 
than ever, to adapt myself as you wish to what surrounds me — for 
indeed I have tried all along, though I have failed, I know.” 

“Amy,” he returned, turning short upon her. “You — ha — habi- 
tually hurt me.” 

“ Hurt you, father ! I !” 

“ There is a — hum — a topic,” said Mr. Dorrit, looking all about the 
ceiling of the room, and never at the attentive, uncomplainingly shocked 
face, “ a painful topic, a series of events which I wish — ha — altogether 
to obliterate. This is understood by your sister, who has already 
remonstrated with you in my presence ; it is understood by your 
brother ; it is understood by — ha hum — by every one of delicacy and 
sensitiveness, except yourself — ha — I am sorry to say, except yourself. 
You, Amy — hum — you alone and only you — constantly revive the 
topic, though not in words.” 

She laid her hand on his arm. She did nothing more. She 
gently touched him. The trembling hand may have said, with some 
expression, “Think of me, think how I have worked, think of my 
many cares ! ” But, she said not a syllable herself. 

There was a reproach in the touch so addressed to him that she had 
not foreseen, or she would have withheld her hand. He began to 
justify himself ; in a heated, stumbling, angry manner, which made 
nothing of it. 

“I was there all those years. I was— ha — universally acknow- 
ledged as the head of the place. I — hum — I caused you to be respected 
there, Amy. I — ha hum — I gave my family a position there. I 
deserve a return. I claim a return. I say, sweep it off the face of 
the earth and begin afresh. Is that much? I ask, is that much? ” 

He did not once look at her, as he rambled on in this way ; but 
gesticulated at, and appealed to, the empty air. 

“I have suffered. Probably I know how much I have suffered, 
better than any one — ha — I say than any one ! If I can put that aside, 
if I can eradicate the marks of what I have eijdured, and can emerge 
before the world a — ha — gentleman unspoiled, unspotted — is it a great 
deal to expect — I say again, is it a great deal to expect — that my 
children should — hum — do the same, and sweep that accursed expe- 
rience off the face of the earth ! ” 

In spite of his flustered state, he made all these exclamations in a 
carefully suppressed voice, lest the valet should overhear anything. 

“ Accordingly, they do it. Your sister does it. Your brother does 
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it. You alone, my favorite child, whom I made the friend and com- 
panion of my life when you were a mere — hum — Baby, do not do it. 
You alone say you can’t do it. I provide you with valuable assistance 
to do it. I attach an accomplished and highly-bred lady — ha — Mrs. 
General, to you, for the purpose of doing it. Is it surprising that 
I should be displeased ? Is it necessary that I should defend myself 
for expressing my displeasure ? Ho ! ” 

notwithstanding which, he continued to defend himself, without 
any abatement of his flushed mood. 

“ I am careful to appeal to that lady for confirmation, before I 
express any displeasure at all. I — hum — I necessarily make that 
appeal within limited bounds, or I — ha — should render legible, by 
that lady, what I desire to be blotted out. Am I selfish ? Do I com- 
plain for my own sake ? Ho. Ho. Principally for — ha hum — your 
sake, Amy.” 

This last consideration plainly appeared, from his manner of pursu- 
ing it, to have just that instant come into his head. 

“I said I was hurt. So I am. So I — ha — am determined to be, 
whatever is advanced to the contrary. I am hurt, that my daughter, 
seated in the — hum — lap of fortune, should mope and retire, and 
proclaim herself unequal to her destiny. I am hurt that she should — 
ha — systematically reproduce what the rest of us blot out ; and seem 
— hum — I had almost said positively anxious — to announce to 
wealthy and distinguished society, that she was born and bred in — ha 
hum — a place that I, myself, decline to name. But there is no incon- 
sistency — ha — not the least, in my feeling hurt, and yet complaining 
principally for your sake, Amy. I do ; I say again, I do. It is for 
your sake, that I wish you, under the auspices of Mrs. General, to 
form a — hum — a surface. It is for your sake, that I wish you to have 
a — ha — truly refined mind, and (in the striking words of Mrs. Gene- 
ral) to be ignorant of everything that is not perfectly proper, placid, 
and pleasant.” 

He had been running down by jerks, during his last speech, like a 
sort of ill-adjusted alarum. The touch was still upon his arm. He 
fell silent ; and after looking about the ceiling again, for a little while, 
looked down at her. Her head drooped, and he could not see her 
face ; but her touch was tender and quiet, and in the expression of her 
dejected figure there was no blame — nothing but love. He began to 
whimper, just as he had done that night in the prison when she after- 
wards sat at his bedside till morning ; exclaimed that he was a poor 
ruin and a poor wretch in the midst of his wealth ; and clasped her 
in his arms. “ Hush, hush, my own dear ! Kiss me!” was all 
she said to him. His tears were soon dried, much sooner than on the 
former occasion ; and he was presently afterwards very high with his 
valet, as a way of righting himself for having shed any. 

With one remarkable exception, to be recorded in its place, this was 
the only time, in his life of freedom and fortune, when he spoke to his 
daughter Amy of the old days. 

But, now, the breakfast hour arrived ; and with it Miss Eanny from 
her apartment, and Mr. Edward from his apartment. Both these 
young persons of distinction were something the worse for late hours. 
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As to Miss Fanny, she had become the victim of an insatiate mania 
for what she called “ going into society ;” and would have gone 
into it head-foremost fifty times between sunset and sunrise, if so 
many opportunities had been at her disposal. As to Mr. Edward, 
he, too, had a large acquaintance, and was generally engaged (for 
the most part, in diceing circles, or others of a kindred nature), 
during the greater part of every night. For, this gentleman, when his 
fortunes changed, had stood at the great advantage of being already 
prepared for the highest associates, and having little to learn: so 
much was he indebted to the happy accidents which had made him 
acquainted with horse-dealing and billiard-marking. 

At breakfast, Mr. Frederick Dorrit likewise appeared. As the old 
gentleman inhabited the highest story of the palace, where he might 
have practised pistol-shooting without much chance of discovery by 
the other inmates, his younger niece had taken courage to propose the 
restoration to him of his clarionet : which Mr. Dorrit had ordered to 
be confiscated, but which she had ventured to preserve. Notwith- 
standing some objections from Miss Fanny, that it was a low instru- 
ment, and that she detested the sound of it, the concession had been 
made. J3ut, it was then discovered that he had had enough of it, and 
never played it, now that it was no longer his means of getting bread. 
He had insensibly acquired a new habit of shuffling into the picture- 
galleries, always with his twisted paper of snuff in his hand (much to 
the indignation of Miss Fanny, who had proposed the purchase of a 
gold box for him that the family might not be discredited, which he 
had absolutely refused to carry when it was bought) ; and of passing 
hours and hours before the portraits of renowned Yenetians. It was 
never made out what his dazed eyes saw in them : whether he had an 
interest in them merely as pictures, or whether he confusedly identified 
them with a glory that was departed, like the strength of his own 
mind. Eut he paid his court to them with great exactness, and 
clearly derived pleasure from the pursuit. After the first few days, 
-kittle Dorrit happened one morning to assist at these attentions. It 
so evidently heightened his gratification that she often accompanied 
him afterwards, and the greatest delight of which the old man had 
shown himself susceptible since his ruin, arose out of these excursions, 
when he would carry a chair about for her from picture to picture, and 
stand behind it, in spite of all her remonstrances, silently presenting 
her to the noble Yenetians. 

It fell out that at this family breakfast, he referred to their having 
seen in a gallery, on the previous day, the lady and gentleman whom 
they had encountered on the Great Saint Eemard. “ I forget the 
name,” said he. “ I dare say you remember them, William? I dare 
say you do, Edward?” 

11 1 remember ’em well enough,” said the latter. 

“I should think so,” observed Miss Fanny, with a toss of her 
head, and a glance at her sister. “ Eut they would not have been 
recalled to our remembrance, I suspect, if Uncle hadn’t tumbled over 
the subject.” 

u My dear, what a curious phrase,” said Mrs. General. “ Would 
not inadvertently lighted upon, or accidentally referred to, be better ? ” 
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“ Thank you very much, Mrs. General,” returned the young lady, 
“ no, I think not. On the whole, I prefer my own expression.” 

This was always Miss Fanny’s way of receiving a suggestion from 
Mrs. General, Put, she always stored it up in her mind, and adopted 
it at another time. 

“ I should have mentioned our having met Mr. and Mrs. Go wan, 
Fanny,” said Little Dorrit, “even if Uncle had not. I have scarcely 
seen you since, you know. I meant to have spoken of it at breakfast ; 
because I should like to pay a visit to Mrs. Go wan, and to become 
better acquainted with her, if Papa and Mrs. General do not 
object.” 

“Well, Amy,” said Fanny, “lam sure I am glad to find you, 
at last, expressing a wish to become better acquainted with anybody 
in Yenice. Though whether Mr. and Mrs. Go wan are desirable 
acquaintances, remains to be determined.” 

“ Mrs. Gowan I spoke of, dear.” 

“No doubt,” said Fanny. “Put you can’t separate her from her 
husband, I believe, without an Act of Parliament.” 

“Do you think, Papa,” enquired Little Dorrit, with diffidence and 
hesitation, “ there is any objection to my making this visit ? ” 

“ Beally,” he replied, “ I — ha — what is Mrs. General’s view ? ” 

Mrs. General’s view was, that not having the honor of any 
acquaintance with the lady and gentleman referred to, she was not in 
a position to varnish the present article. She could only remark, as a 
general principle observed in the varnishing trade, that much depended 
on the quarter from which the lady under consideration was accredited, 
to a family so conspicuously niched in the social temple as the family 
of Dorrit. 

At this remark the face of Mr. Dorrit gloomed considerably. He 
was about (connecting the accrediting with an obtrusive person of the 
name of Clennam, whom he imperfectly remembered in some former 
state of existence) to blackball the name of Gowan finally, when 
Edward Dorrit, Esquire, came into the conversation, with his glass in 
his eye, and the preliminary remark of “I say — you there ! Go out, 
will you ! ” Which was addressed to a couple of men who were hand- 
ing the dishes round, as a courteous intimation that their services 
could be temporarily dispensed with. 

Those menials having obeyed the mandate, Edward Dorrit, Esquire, 
proceeded. 

“ Perhaps it’s a matter of policy to let you all know that these 
Go wans — in whose favor, or at least the gentleman’s, I can’t be supposed 
to be much prepossessed myself — are known to people of importance, 
if that makes any difference.” 

“ That, I would say,” observed the fair varnisher, “ makes the 
greatest difference. The connexion in question, being really people of 
importance and consideration ” 

“As to that,” said Edward Dorrit, Esquire, “I’ll give you the 
means of judging for yourself. You are acquainted, perhaps, with the 
famous name of Merdle ? ” 

“ The great Merdle! ” exclaimed Mrs. General. 

“ The Merdle,” said Edward Dorrit, Esquire. “They are known 
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to him. Mrs. Go wan — I mean the dowager, my polite friend’s mother 
— is intimate with Mrs. Merdle, and I know these two to he on their 
visiting-list.” 

“ If so, a more undeniable guarantee could not be given,” said Mrs. 
General to Mr. Dorrit, raising her gloves and bowing her head, as if 
she were doing homage to some visible graven image. 

“ I beg to ask my son, from motives of — ha — curiosity,” Mr. Dorrit 
observed, with a decided change in his manner, “ how he becomes 
possessed of this — hum — timely information?” 

“It’s not a long story, sir,” returned Edward Dorrit, Esquire, “and 
you shall have it out of hand. To begin with, Mrs. Merdle is the 
lady you had the parley with, at what’s-his-name place.” 

“Martigny,” interposed Miss Fanny, with an air of infinite languor. 

“ Martigny,” assented her brother, with a slight nod and a slight 
wink; in acknowledgment of which, Miss Fanny looked surprised, 
and laughed and reddened. 

“How can that be, Edward?” said Mr. Dorrit. “You informed 
me that the name of the gentleman with whom you conferred was — 
ha — Sparkler. Indeed, you showed me his card. Hum. Sparkler.” 

“Ho doubt of it, father; but it doesn’t follow that his mother’s 
name must be the same. Mrs. Merdle was married before, and he is 
her son. She is in Home now ; where probably we shall know more of 
her, as you decide to winter there. Sparkler is just come here. I 
passed last evening in company with Sparkler. Sparkler is a very 
good fellow on the whole, though rather a bore on one subject, in 
consequence of being tremendously smitten with a certain young lady.” 
Here Edward Dorrit, Esquire, eyed Miss Fanny through his glass 
across the table. “We happened last night to compare notes about 
our travels, and I had the information I have given you from Sparkler 
himself.” Here he ceased; continuing to eye Miss Fanny through 
his glass, with a face much twisted, and not ornamentally so, in part 
by the action of keeping his glass in his eye, and in part by the great 
subtlety of his smile. 

“Under these circumstances,” said Mr, Dorrit, “ I believe I express 
the sentiments of — ha — Mrs. General, no less than my own, when I 
say that there is no objection, but — ha hum — quite the contrary — to 
your gratifying your desire, Amy. I trust I may — ha — hail this 
desire,” said Mr. Dorrit, in an encouraging and forgiving manner, “as 
an auspicious omen. It is quite right to know these people. It is a 
very proper thing. Mr. Merdle’ s is a name of — ha — world- wide 
repute. Mr. Merdle’ s undertakings are immense. They bring him in 
such vast sums of money, that they are regarded as — hum — national 
benefits. Mr. Merdle is the man of this time. The name of 
Merdle is the name of the age. Pray do everything on my behalf 
that is civil to Mr. and Mrs. Gowan, for we will — ha — we will cer- 
tainly notice them.” 

This magnificent accordance of Mr. Dorrit’ s recognition settled the 
matter. It was not observed that Uncle had pushed away his plate, 
and forgotten his breakfast ; but he was not much observed at any 
time, except by Little Dorrit. The servants were recalled, and the 
meal proceeded to its conclusion. Mrs. General rose and left the 
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table. Little Dorrit rose and left the table. "When Edward and 
Eanny remained whispering together across it, and when Mr. Dorrit 
remained eating figs and reading a French newspaper, TJncle suddenly 
fixed the attention of all three, by rising out of his chair, striking his 
hand upon the table, and saying, “ Brother ! I protest against it !” 

If he had made a proclamation in an unknown tongue, and given 
up the ghost immediately afterwards, he could not have astounded his 
audience more. The paper fell from Mr. Dorrit’ s hand, and he sat 
petrified, with a fig half way to his mouth. 

“ Brother,” said the old man, conveying a surprising energy into his 
trembling voice, “I protest against it! I love you; you know I love 
you dearly. In these many years, I have never been untrue to you in 
a single thought. "Weak as I am, I would at any time have struck any 
man who spoke ill of you. But, brother, brother, brother, I protest 
against it ! ” 

It was extraordinary to see of what a hurst of earnestness such a 
decrepit man was capable. His eyes became bright, his grey hair 
rose on his head, markings of purpose on his brow and face which 
had faded from them for five- and- twenty years, started out again, and 
there was an energy in his hand that made its action nervous once 
more. 

“My dear Frederick! ” exclaimed Mr. Dorrit, faintly. “What is 
wrong ? What is the matter ? ” 

“How dare you,” said the old man, turning round on Fanny, 
“ how dare you do it ? Have you no memory ? Have you no heart ? ” 

“Uncle!” cried Fanny, affrighted and bursting into tears, “why 
do you attack me in this cruel manner ? What have I done ? ” 

“Done?” returned the old man, pointing to her sister’s place, 
“where’s your affectionate, invaluable friend ? Where’s your devoted 
guardian ? Where’s your more than mother ? How dare you set up 
superiorities against all these characters combined in your sister ? 
For shame, you false girl, for shame ! ” 

“I love Amy,” cried Miss Fanny, sobbing and weeping, “as well 
as I love my life — better than I love my life. I don’t deserve to be so 
treated. I am as grateful to Amy, and as fond of Amy, as it’s possible 
for any human being to be. I wish I was dead. I never was so 
wickedly wronged. And only because I am anxious for the family 
credit.” 

“ To the winds with the family credit ! ” cried the old man, with 
great scorn and indignation. “Brother, I protest against pride. I 
protest against ingratitude. I protest against any one of us here who 
have known what we have known, and have seen what we have seen, 
setting up any pretension that puts Amy at a moment’s disadvantage, 
or to the cost of a moment’s pain. We may know that it’s a base 
pretension by its having that effect. It ought to bring a judgment 
on us. Brother, I protest against it, in the sight of God ! ” 

As his hand went up above his head and came down on the table, it 
might have been a blacksmith’s. After a few moments’ silence, it had 
relaxed into its usual weak condition. He went round to his brother 
with his ordinary shuffling step, put the hand on his shoulder, and 
said, in a softened voice, “ William, my dear, I felt obliged to say it; 
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forgive me, for I felt obliged to say it ! ” and then went, in his bowed 
way, out of the palace hall, just as he might have gone ont of the 
Marshalsea room. 

All this time Fanny had been sobbing and crying, and still continued 
to do so. Edward, beyond opening his mouth in amazement, had 
not opened his lips, and had done nothing but stare. Mr. Dorrit also 
had been utterly discomfited, and quite unable to assert himself in any 
way. Fanny was now the first to speak. 

“I never, never, never was so used ! ” she sobbed. “ There never was 
anything so harsh and unjustifiable, so disgracefully violent and cruel ! 
Dear, kind, quiet little Amy, too, what would she feel if she could 
know that she had been innocently the means of exposing me to such 
treatment ! But I’ll never tell her ! No, good darling, I’ll never 
tell her ! ” 

This helped Mr. Dorrit to break his silence. 

“ ^7 dear,” said he, “ I— ha— approve of your resolution. It will 
be — ha hum— much better not to speak of this to Amy. It might 
—hum — it might distress her. Ha. No doubt it would distress 
her greatly. It is considerate and right to avoid doing so. We will 
— ha — keep this to ourselves.” 

“ But the cruelty of Uncle ! ” cried Miss Fanny. “ 0, 1 never can 
forgive the wanton cruelty of Uncle ! ” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Dorrit, recovering his tone, though he re- 
mained unusually pale, “ I must request you not to say so. You must 
remember that your uncle is — ha — not what he formerly was. You 
must remember that your uncle’s state requires — hum — great for- 
bearance from us, great forbearance.” 

“I am sure,” cried Fanny, piteously, “it is only charitable to 
suppose that there must be something wrong in him somewhere, or he 
never could have so attacked Me, of all the people in the world.” 

“Fanny,” returned Mr. Dorrit, in a deeply fraternal tone, 
“ you know, with his innumerable good points, what a — hum— Wreck 
your uncle is ; and I entreat you, by the fondness that I have for him, 
and by the fidelity that you know I have always shown him, to — ha 
— to draw your own conclusions, and to spare my brotherly feelings.” 

This ended the scene; Edward Dorrit, Esquire, saying nothing 
throughout, but looking, to the last, perplexed and doubtful. Miss 
Fanny awakened much affectionate uneasiness in her sister’s mind that 
d?Y’.ky passing the greater part of it in violent fits of embracing her, 
and in alternately giving her brooches, and wishing herself dead. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

SOMETHING EIGHT SOMEWHERE. 

To be in the halting state of Mr. Henry Gowan ; to have left one of 
two Powers in disgust, to want the necessary qualifications for finding 
promotion with another, and to he loitering moodily about on neutral 
ground, cursing both ; is to be in a situation unwholesome for the 
mind, which time is not likely to improve. The worst class of sum 
worked in the every-day world, is cyphered by the diseased arithme- 
ticians who are always in the rule of Subtraction as to the merits and 
successes of others, and never in Addition as to their own. 

The habit, too, of seeking some sort of recompense in the discon- 
tented boast of being disappointed, is a habit fraught w ith degeneracy. 
A certain idle carelessness and recklessness of consistency soon comes 
of it. To bring deserving things down by setting undeserving things 
up, is one of its perverted delights ; and there is no playing fast and 
loose with the truth, in any game, without growing the worse for it. 

In his expressed opinions of all performances in the Art of painting 
that were completely destitute of merit, Gowan was the most liberal 
fellow on earth. He would declare such a man to have more power 
in his little finger (provided he had none), than such another had (pro- 
vided he had much) in his whole mind and body. If the objection were 
taken that the thing commended was trash, he would reply, on behalf 
of his art, “ My good fellow, what do we all turn out but trash ? I 
turn out nothing else, and I make you a present of the confession.” 

To make a vaunt of being poor was another of the incidents of his 
splenetic state, though this may have had the design in it of showing 
that he ought to be rich ; just as he would publicly laud and decry the 
Barnacles, lest it should be forgotten that he belonged to the family. 
Howbeit, these two subjects were veiy often on his lips; and he managed 
them so well, that he might have praised himself by the month together, 
and not have made himself out half so important a man as he did by 
his light disparagement of his claims on anybody’s consideration. 

Out of this same airy talk of his, it always soon came to be under- 
stood, wherever he and his wife went, that he had married against 
the wishes of his exalted relations, and had had much ado to prevail 
on them to countenance her. He never made the representation, on 
the contrary seemed to laugh the idea to scorn ; but it did happen 
that, with all his pains to depreciate himself, he was always in the 
superior position. Erom the days of their honeymoon, Minnie Gowan 
felt sensible of being usually regarded as the wife of a man who had 
made a descent in marrying her, but whose chivalrous love for her had 
cancelled that inequality. 

To Yenice they had been accompanied by Monsieur Blandois of 
Paris, and at Yenice Monsieur Blandois of Paris was very much in the 
society of Gowan. When they had first met this gallant gentleman 
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at Geneva, Go wan had been undecided whether to kick him or en- 
courage him; and had remained, for about four-and-twenty hours, 
so troubled to settle the point to his satisfaction, that he had thought of 
tossing up a five-franc piece on the terms “ Tails, kick ; heads, encou- 
rage,” and abiding by the voice of the oracle. It chanced, however, 
that his wife expressed a dislike to the engaging Blandois, and that 
the balance of feeling in the hotel was against him. Upon that, Gowan 
resolved to encourage him. 

Why this perversity, if it were not in a generous fit?— which 
it was not. Why should Gowan, very much the superior of Blan- 
dois of Paris, and very well able to pull that prepossessing gentle- 
man to pieces, and find out the stuff he was made of, take up with 
such a man ? In the first place, he opposed the first separate wish he 
observed in his wife, because her father had paid his debts, and it was 
desirable to take an early opportunity of asserting his independence. 
In the second place, he opposed the prevalent feeling, because, with 
many capacities of being otherwise, he was an ill-conditioned man. 
He found a pleasure in declaring that a courtier with the refined 
manners of Blandois ought to rise to the greatest distinction in an^ 
polished country. He found a pleasure in setting up Blandois as the 
type of elegance, and making him a satire upon others who piqued 
themselves on personal graces. He seriously protested that the bow of 
Blandois was perfect, that the address of Blandois was irresistible, and 
that the picturesque ease of Blandois would be cheaply purchased (if 
it were not a gift, and unpurchaseable) for a hundred thousand francs. 
That exaggeration in the manner of the man, which has been noticed 
as appertaining to him and to eveiy such man, whatever his original 
breeding, as certainly as the sun belongs to this system, was acceptable 
to Gowan as a caricature, which he found it a humorous resource to 
have at hand for the ridiculing of numbers of people who neces- 
sarily did more or less of what Blandois over-did. Thus he had taken 
up with him ; and thus, negligently strengthening these inclinations 
with habit, and idly deriving some amusement from his talk, he had 
glided into a way of having him for a companion. This, though he 
supposed him to live by his wits at play-tables and the like ; though 
he suspected him to be a coward, while he himself was daring and 
courageous ; though he thoroughly knew him to be disliked by Minnie ; 
and though he cared so little for him, after all, that if he had given her 
any tangible personal cause to regard him with aversion, he would have 
had no° compunction whatever in flinging him out of the highest 
window in Venice, into the deepest water ot the city. 

Little Dorrit would have been glad to make her visit to Mrs. Gowan, 
alone ; but, as Fanny, who had not yet recovered from her Uncle’s protest, 
though it was four-and-twenty hours of age, pressingly offered her 
company, the two sisters stepped together into one of the gondolas 
under Mr. Dorrit’ s window, and, with the courier in attendance, 
were taken in high state to Mrs. Gowan’s lodging. In truth, their 
state was rather too high for the lodging, which was, as Fanny com- 
plained, “ fearfully out of the way,” and which took them through a 
complexity of narrow streets of water, which the same lady disparaged 
as “ mere ditches.” 
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The house, on a little desert island, looked as if it had broken away 
from somewhere else, and had floated by chance into its present 
anchorage, in company with a vine almost as much in want of training 
as the poor wretches who were lying under its leaves. The features 
of the surrounding picture were, a church with hoarding and scaffold- 
ing about it, which had been under supposititious repair so long that 
the means of repair looked a hundred years old, and had themselves 
fallen into decay ; a quantity of washed linen, spread to dry in the 
sun ; a number of houses at odds with one another and grotesquely 
out of the perpendicular, like rotten pre-Adamite cheeses cut into 
fantastic shapes and full of mites ; and a feverish bewilderment of 
windows, with their lattice -blinds all hanging askew, and something 
draggled and dirty dangling out of most of them. 

On the first floor of the house was a Bank — a surprising experience 
for any gentleman of commercial pursuits bringing laws for all mankind 
from a British city — where two spate ‘ clerks, like dried dragoons, in 
green velvet caps adorned with golden tassels, stood, bearded, behind 
a small counter in a small room, containing no other visible ob- 
jects than an empty iron-safe with the door open, a jug of water, 
and a papering of garlands of roses; but who, on lawful requi- 
sition, by merely dipping their hands out of sight, could produce 
exhaustless mounds of five-franc pieces. Below the Bank, was a suite 
of three or four rooms with barred windows, which had the appear- 
ance of a jail for criminal rats. Above the Bank was Mrs. Go wan’s 
residence. 

Notwithstanding that its walls were blotched, as if missionary 
maps were bursting out of them to impart geographical knowledge ; 
notwithstanding that its weird furniture was forlornly faded and musty, 
and that the prevailing Venetian odor of bilge water and an ebb-tide 
on a weedy shore was very strong ; the place was better within, than 
it promised. The door was opened by a smiling man like a reformed 
assassin — a temporary servant — who ushered them into the room 
where Mrs. Gowan sat : with the announcement that two beautiful 
English ladies were come to see the mistress. 

Mrs. Gowan, who was engaged in needlework, put her work aside 
in a covered basket, and rose, a little hurriedly. Miss Eanny was 
excessively courteous to her, and said the usual nothings with the skill 
of a veteran. 

“ Papa was extremely sorry,” proceeded Eanny, “to be engaged 
to-day (he is so much engaged here, our acquaintance being so 
wretchedly large ! ) ; and particularly requested me to bring his card 
for Mr. Gowan. That I may be sure to acquit myself of a commission 
which he impressed upon me at least a dozen times, allow me to 
relieve my conscience by placing it on the table at once.” 

Which she did, with veteran ease. 

“We have been,” said Eanny, “charmed to understand that you 
know the Merdles. We hope it may be another means of bringing us 
together.” 

“They are friends,” said Mrs. Gowan, “of Mr. Go wan’s family. 
I have not yet had the pleasure of a personal introduction to Mrs. 
Merdle, but I suppose I shall be presented to her at Borne.” 
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“ Indeed?” returned Fanny, with an appearance of amiably 
quenching her own superiority. “ I think you’ll like her.” 

“ You know her very well? ” 

“ Why, you see,” said Fanny, with a frank action of her pretty 
shoulders, “in London one knows everyone. We met her on our 
way here, and, to say the truth, papa was at first rather cross with 
her for taking one of the rooms that our people had ordered for us. 
However, of course that soon blew over, and we were all good friends 
again.” 

Although the visit had, as yet, given Little Dorrit no opportunity of 
conversing with Mrs. Gowan, there was a silent understanding between 
them, which did as well. She looked at Mrs. Gowan with keen and 
unabated interest ; the sound of her voice was thrilling to her ; nothing 
that was near her, or about her, or at all concerned her, escaped Little 
Dorrit. She was quicker to perceive the slightest matter here, than in 
any other case — but one. 

“You have been quite well,” she now said, “ since that night ? ” 

“ Quite, my dear. And you ? ” 

“Oh! I am always well,” said Little Dorrit, timidly. “I — yes, 
thank you.” 

There was no reason for her faltering and breaking off, other than 
that Mrs. Gowan had touched her hand in speaking to her, and their 
looks had met. Something thoughtfully apprehensive in the large, soft 
eyes, had checked Little Dorrit in an instant. 

“You don’t know that you are a favorite of my husband’s, and that 
I am almost bound to be jealous of you? ” said Mrs. Gowan. 

Little Dorrit, blushing, shook her head. 

“ He will tell you, if he tells you what he tells me, that you are 
quieter, and quicker of resource, than any one he ever saw.” 

“ He speaks far too well of me,” said Little Dorrit. 

“ I doubt that; but I don’t at all doubt that I must tell him you 
are here. I should never be forgiven, if I were to let you — and Miss 
Dorrit — go, without doing so. May I ? You can excuse the disorder 
and discomfort of a painter’s studio ? ” 

The inquiries were addressed to Miss Fanny, who graciously replied 
that she would be beyond anything interested and enchanted. Mrs. 
Gowan went to a door, looked in beyond it, and came back. “Do 
Henry the favor to come in,” said she. “ I knew he would be pleased ! ” 

The first object that confronted Little Dorrit, entering first, was 
Blandois of Paris in a great cloak and a furtive slouched hat, standing 
on a throne-platform in a corner, as he had stood on the Great Saint 
Bernard, when the warning arms seemed to be all pointing up at him. 
She recoiled from this figure, as it smiled at her. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said Gowan, coming from his easel behind the 
door. “ It’s only Blandois. He is doing duty as a model to-day. I 
am making a study of him. It saves me money to turn him to some 
use. We poor painters have none to spare.” 

Blandois of Paris pulled off his slouched hat, and saluted the ladies 
without coming out of his corner. 

“ A thousand pardons ! ” said he. “ But the Professorc here, is so 
inexorable with me, that I am afraid to stir.” 
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“ Don’t stir, then,” said Go wan, coolly, as the sisters approached the 
easel. “ Let the ladies at least see the original of the daub, that they 
may know what it’s meant for. There he stands, you see. A bravo 
waiting for his prey, a distinguished noble waiting to save his country, 
the common enemy waiting to do somebody a bad turn, an angelic 
messenger waiting to do somebody a good turn — whatever you think 
he looks most like ! ” 

“Say, Professore Mio, a poor gentleman waiting to do homage to 
elegance and beauty,” remarked Blandois. 

“ Or say, Cattivo Soggctto Mio,” returned Gowan, touching the 
painted face with his brush in the part where the real face had 
moved, “ a murderer after the fact. Show that white hand of yours, 
Blandois. Put it outside the cloak. Keep it still.” 

Blandois’ hand was unsteady ; but he laughed, and that would 
naturally shake it. 

“ He was formerly in some scuffle with another murderer, or with 
a victim, you observe,” said Gowan, putting in the markings of 
the hand with a quick, impatient, unskilful touch, 1 c and these are the 
tokens of it. Outside the cloak, man ! — Corpo di San Marco, what 
are you thinking of ! ” 

Blandois of Paris shook with a laugh again, so that his hand shook 
more; npw he raised it to twist his moustache, which had a damp 
appearance ; and now he stood in the required position, with a little 
new swagger. 

His face was so directed in reference to the spot where Little 
Dorrit stood by the easel, that throughout he looked at her. Once 
attracted by his peculiar eyes, she could not remove her own, and 
they had looked at each other all the time. She trembled now ; 
Gowan, feeling it, and supposing her to be alarmed by the large dog 
beside him, whose head she caressed in her hand, and who had just 
uttered a low growl, glanced at her to say, “ He won’t hurt you. 
Miss Dorrit.” 

“I am not afraid of him,” she returned, in the same breath; “but 
will you look at him ? ” 

In a moment Gowan had thrown down his brush, and seized the 
dog with both hands by the collar. 

‘ 1 Blandois ! How can you be such a fool as to provoke him ! By 
Heaven, and the other place too, he’ll tear you to bits ! Lie down ! 
Lion ! Do you hear my voice, you rebel ! ” 

The great dog, regardless of being half-cliokcd by his collar, was 
obdurately pulling with his dead weight against his master, resolved 
to get across the room. He had been crouching for a spring, at the 
moment when his master caught him. 

“ Lion ! Lion ! ” He was up on his hind legs, and it was a wrestle 
between master and dog. “ Get back ! Down, Lion ! Get out of 
his sight, Blandois ! What devil have you conjured into the dog ? ” 

“ I have done nothing to him.” 

“Get out of his sight, or I can’t hold the wild beast ! Get out of 
the room ! By my soul, he’ll kill you ! ” 

The . dog, . with a ferocious bark, made one other struggle, as 
Blandois vanished ; then, in the moment of the dog’s submission, the 
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master, little less angry than the dog, felled him with a blow on the 
head, and standing over him, struck him many times severely with the 
heel of his boot, so that his mouth was presently bloody. 

“ Now get you into that corner and lie down,” said Go wan, “ or I’ll 
take you out and shoot you ! ” 

Lion did as he was ordered, and lay down licking his mouth and 
chest. Lion’s master stopped for a moment to take breath, and then, 
recovering his usual coolness of manner, turned to speak to his 
frightened wife and her visitors. Probably the whole occurrence had 
not occupied two minutes. 

“ Come, come, Minnie ! You know he is always good-humored and 
tractable. Blandois must have irritated him, — made faces at him. 
The dog has his likings and dislikings, and Blandois is no great 
favorite of his ; but I am sure you’ll give him a character, Minnie, 
for never having been like this before.” 

Minnie was too much disturbed to say anything connected in reply ; 
Little Dorrit was already occupied in soothing her ; Fanny, who had 
cried out twice or thrice, held Go wan’s arm for protection ; Lion, deeply 
ashamed of having caused them this alarm, came trailing himself along 
the ground, to the feet of his mistress. 

“ You furious brute,” said Gowan/ striking him with his foot again. 
“ You shall do penance for this.” And he struck him again*, and yet 
again. 

“ 0, pray don’t punish him any more,” cried Little Dorrit. “ Don’t 
hurt him. See how gentle he is ! ” At her entreaty, Gowan spared 
him ; and he deserved her intercession, for truly he was as submissive, 
and as sorry, and as wretched as a dog could be. 

It was not easy to recover this shock and make the visit unrestrained, 
even though Fanny had not been, under the best of circumstances, the 
least trifle in the way. In such further communication as passed 
among them before the sisters took their departure, Little Dorrit 
fancied it was revealed to her that Mr. Gowan treated his wife, even 
in his very fondness, too much like a beautiful child. He seemed so 
unsuspicious of the depths of feeling which she knew must lie below 
that surface, that she doubted if there could be any such depths in 
himself. She wondered whether his want of earnestness might be the 
natural result of his want of such qualities, and whether it was with 
people as with ships, that, in too shallow and rocky waters, their 
anchors had no hold, and they drifted anywhere. 

He attended them down the staircase, jocosely apologising for the 
poor quarters to which such poor fellows as himself were limited, and 
remarking that when the high and mighty Barnacles, his relatives, 
who would be dreadfully ashamed of them, presented him with better, 
he would live in better, to oblige them. At the water’s edge they 
were saluted by Blandois, who looked white enough after his late adven- 
ture, but who made very light of it, notwithstanding, — laughing at the 
mention of Lion. 

Leaving the two together, under the scrap of vine upon the causeway, 
Gowan idly scattering the leaves from it into the water, and Blandois 
lighting a cigarette, the sisters were paddled away in state as they had 
come. They had not glided on for many minutes, when Little Dorrit 
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became aware that Fanny was more showy in manner than the occa- 
sion appeared to require, and, looking about for the cause, through the 
window and through the open door, saw another gondola evidently in 
waiting on them. 

As this gondola attended their progress in various artful ways ; 
sometimes shooting on a-head, and stopping to let them pass ; some- 
times, when the way was broad enough, skimming along side by 
side with them ; and sometimes following close astern ; and as Fanny 
gradually made no disguise that she was playing off graces upon some- 
body within it, of whom she at the same time feigned to be uncon- 
scious ; Little Dorrit at length asked who it was ? 

To which Fanny made the short answer, “ That gabv.” 

“ Who ? ” said Little Dorrit. 

“My dear child,” returned Fanny (in a tone suggesting that before 
her Uncle’s protest she might have said, You little fool, instead), 
“ how slow you are ! Young Sparkler.” 

She lowered the window on her side, and, leaning back and resting 
her elbow on it negligently, fanned herself with a rich Spanish fan of 
black and gold. r lhe attendant gondola, having skimmed forward 
again, with some swift trace of an eye in the window, Fanny laughed 
coquettishly, and said, “ Did you ever see such a fool, my love?” 

“Do you think he means to follow you all the way ?” asked Little 
Dorrit. 

“My precious child,” returned Fanny, “ I can’t possibly answer 
for what an idiot in a state of desperation may do, but I should think 
it highly probable. It’s not such an enormous distance. All Yenice 
would scarcely be that, I imagine, if he’s dying for a glimpse of 
me.” 

“ And is he ?” asked Little Dorrit, in perfect simplicity. 

“Well, my love, that really is an awkward question for me to 
answer, said her sister. “ I believe he is. You had better ask 
Edward. He tells Edward he is, I believe. I understand he makes 
a perfect spectacle of himself at the Casino, and that sort of places, by 
going on about me. Eut you had better ask Edward, if you want to 
know.” 

“I wonder he doesn’t call,” said Little Dorrit, after thinking a 
moment. 

“My dear Amy, your wonder will soon cease, if I am rightly 
informed. I should not be at all surprised if he called to-day. The 
creature has only been waiting to get his courage up, I suspect.” 

“Will you see him?” 1 

“ Indeed, my darling,” said Fanny, “ that’s just as it may happen.. 
Here he is again. Look at him. 0, you simpleton ! ” 

Mr. Sparkler had, undeniably, a weak appearance ; w T ith his eye in 
the window like a knot in the glass, and no reason on earth for stop- 
ping his bark suddenly, except the real reason. 

“When you ask me if I will see him, my dear,” said Fanny, almost 
as well composed in the graceful indifference of her attitude as Mrs. 
Merdle herself, “ what do you mean ? ” 

1 1 mean > ’ said Little Dorrit — “I think I rather mean what do vou 
mean, dear Fanny ? ” 
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Fanny laughed again, in a manner at once condescending, arch, and 
affable ; and said, putting her arm round her sister in a playfully 
affectionate way : 

“ Now tell me, my little pet. When we saw that woman at Mar- 
ti guy? how did you think she carried it off. Did you see what she 
decided on in a moment ? ” 

“ No, Fanny.” 

“ Then I’ll tell you, Amy. She settled with herself, Now I’ll never 
refer to that meeting under such different circumstances, and I’ll 
never pretend to have any idea that these are the same girls. That’s 
her way out of a difficulty. What did I tell you, when we came away 
from Harley Street that time ? She is as insolent and false as any 
woman in the world. But in the first capacity, my love, she may find 
people who can match her.” 

A significant turn of the Spanish fan towards Fanny’s bosom, indi- 
cated with great expression where one of these people was to be found. 

“ Not only that,” pursued Fanny, “but she gives the same charge 
to Young Sparkler; and doesn’t let him come after me until she has 
got it thoroughly into his most ridiculous of all ridiculous noddles (for 
one really can’t call it a head), that he is to pretend to have been first 
struck with me in that Inn Yard.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Little Dorrit. 

“ Why ? Good gracious, my love ! ” (again very much in the tone 
of You stupid little creature) “how can you ask? Don’t you see 
that I may have become a rather desirable match for a noodle ? And 
don’t you see that she puts the deception upon us, and makes a pre- 
tence, while she shifts it from her own shoulders (very good shoulders 
they are too, I must say),” observed Miss Fanny, glancing complacently 
at herself, “ of considering our feelings?” 

“ But we can always go back to the plain truth.” 

“ Yes, but if you please we won’t,” retorted Fanny. “ No ; I am 
not going to have that done, Amy. The pretext is none of mine ; it’s 
hers, and she shall have enough of it.” 

In the triumphant exaltation of her feelings, Miss Fanny, using her 
Spanish fan with one hand, squeezed her sister’s waist with the other, 
as if she were crushing Mrs. Merdle. 

“No,” repeated Fanny. “ She shall find me go her way. She 
took it, and I’ll follow it. And, with the blessing of fate and fortune, 
I’ll go on improving that woman’s acquaintance until I have given her 
maid, before her eyes, things from my dressmaker’s ten times as hand- 
some and expensive as she once gave me from hers ! ” 

Little Dorrit was silent : sensible that she was not to be heard on 
any question affecting the family dignity ; and unwilling to lose to no 
purpose her sister’s newly and unexpectedly restored favor. She 
could not concur, but she was silent. Fanny well knew what she 
was thinking of ; so w r ell, that she soon asked her. 

Her reply was, “Do you mean to encourage Mr. Sparkler, Fanny?” 

“ Encourage him, my dear ?” said her sister, smiling contemptuously, 

“ that depends upon what you call encourage. No, I don’t mean to 
encourage him. But I’ll make a slave of him.” 

Little Dorrit glanced seriously and doubtfully in her face, but Fanny 
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was not to be so brought to a check. She furled her fan of black and 
gold, and used it to tap her sister’s nose ; with the air of a proud 
beauty and a great spirit, who toyed with and playfully instructed a 
homely companion. 

“ I shall make him fetch and cany, my dear, and I shall make him 
subject to me. And if I don’t make his mother subject to me, too, it 
shall not be my fault.” 

“ Do you think — dear Fanny, don’t be offended, we are so com- 
fortable together now — that you can quite see the end of that course?” 

“ I can’t say I have so much as looked for it yet, my dear,” 
answered Fanny, with supreme indifference ; “ all in good time. 
Such are my intentions. And really they have taken me so long to 
develop, that here we are at home. And Young Sparkler at the door, 
enquiring who is within. By the merest accident, of course ! ” 

In effect, the swain was standing up in his gondola, card-case in 
hand, affecting to put the question to a servant. This conjunction of 
circumstances led to his immediately afterwards presenting himself 
before the young ladies in a posture, which in ancient times would not 
have been considered one of favorable augury for his suit ; since the 
gondoliers of the young ladies, having been put to some inconvenience 
by the chace, so neatly brought their own boat into the gentlest col- 
lision with the bark of Mr. Sparkler, as to tip that gentleman over like 
a large species of ninepin, and cause him to exhibit the soles of his 
shoes to the object of his dearest wishes : while the nobler portions of 
his anatomy struggled at the bottom of his boat, in the arms of one of' 
his men. 

However, as Miss Fanny called out with much concern, Was the 
gentleman hurt, Mr. Sparkler rose more restored than might have been 
expected, and stammered for himself with blushes. “Not at all so.” 
Miss Fanny had no recollection of having ever seen him before, and 
was passing on, with a distant inclination of her head, when he 
announced himself by name. Even then, she was in a difficulty from 
being unable to call it to mind, until he explained that he had had the 
honor of seeing her at Martigny. Then she remembered him, and 
hoped his lady-mother was well. 

“ Thank you,” stammered Mr. Sparkler, “she’s uncommonly well 
— at least, poorly.” 

“ In Venice ? ” said Miss Fanny. 

“In Borne,” Mr. Sparkler answered. “I am here by myself, 
myself. I came to call upon Mr. Edward Dorrit myself. Indeed, upon 
Mr. Dorrit likewise. In fact, upon the family.” 

Turning graciously to the attendants, Miss Fanny enquired whether 
her papa or brother was within ? The reply being that they were both 
within, Mr. Sparkler humbly offered his arm. Miss Fanny accepting 
it, was squired up the great staircase by Mr. Sparkler, who, if he still 
believed (which there is not any reason to doubt) that she had no 
nonsense about her, rather deceived himself. 

Arrived in a mouldering reception-room, where the faded hangings, 
of a sad sea-green, had worn and withered until they looked as if they 
might have claimed kindred with the waifs of sea-weed drifting 
under the windows, or clinging to the walls and weeping for their 
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imprisoned relations, Miss Fanny dispatched emissaries for her father 
and brother. Pending whose appearance, she showed to great advan- 
tage on a sofa, completing Mr. Sparkler’s conquest with some remarks 
upon Dante — known to that gentleman as an eccentric man in the 
nature of an Old File, who used to put leaves round his head, and sit 
upon a stool for some unaccountable purpose, outside the cathedral 
at Florence. 

Mr. Dorrit welcomed the visitor with his highest urbanity, and most 
courtly manners. He enquired particularly after Mrs. Merdle. He 
enquired particularly after Mr. Merdle. Mr. Sparkler said, or rather 
twitched out of himself in small pieces by the shirt-collar, that Mrs. 
Merdle, having completely used up her place in the country, and also 
her house at Brighton, and being, of course, unable, don’t you see, to 
remain in London when there wasn’t a soul there, and not feeling 
herself this year quite up to visiting about at people’s places, had 
resolved to have a touch at Borne, where a woman like herself, with 
a proverbially fine appearance and with no nonsense about her, 
couldn’t fail to be a great acquisition. As to Mr. Merdle, he was so 
much wanted by the men in the City and the rest of those places, 
and was such a doosed extraordinary phenomenon in Buying and 
Banking and that, that Mr. Sparkler doubted if the monetary 
system of the country would be able to spare him : though that his 
work was occasionally one too many for him, and that he would be all 
the better for a temporary shy at an entirely new scene and climate, 
Mr. Sparkler did not conceal. As to himself, Mr. Sparkler conveyed 
to the Dorrit family that he was going, on rather particular business, 
wherever they were going. 

This immense conversational achievement required time, but was 
effected. Being effected, Mr. Dorrit expressed his hope that Mr. 
Sparkler would shortly dine with them. Mr. Sparkler received the 
idea so kindly, that Mr. Dorrit asked what he was going to do that 
day, for instance ? As he was going to do nothing that day (his usual 
occupation, and one for which he was particularly qualified), he was 
secured without postponement ; being further bound over to accompany 
the ladies to the Opera in the evening. 

At dinner-time Mr. Sparkler rose out of the sea, like Yenus’s son 
taking after his mother, and made a splendid appearance ascending the 
great staircase. If Fanny had been charming in the morning, she was 
now thrice charming, very becomingly dressed in her most suitable 
colors, and with an air of negligence upon her that doubled Mr. 
Sparkler’s fetters, and rivetted them. 

“ I hear you are acquainted, Mr. Sparkler,” said his host, at dinner, 
“ with — ha — Mr. Gowan. Mr. Henry Gowan ? ” 

“ Perfectly, sir,” returned Mr. Sparkler. “His mother and my 
mother are cronies, in fact.” 

“ If I had thought of it, Amy,” said Mr. Dorrit, with a patronage 
as magnificent as that of Lord Decimus himself, “ you should have 
dispatched a note to them, asking them to dine to-day. Some of our 
people could have — ha — fetched them, and taken them home. We 
could have spared a — hum — gondola for that purpose. I am sorry to 
have forgotten this. Pray remind me of them to-morrow.” 
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Little Dorrit was not without doubts how Mr. Henry Gowan might 
take their patronage; but, she promised not to fail in the reminder. 

“ Pray, does Mr. Henry Gowan paint — ha — Portraits ?” enquired 
Mr. Dorrit. 

Mr. Sparkler opined that he painted anything, if he could get the job. 

“He has no particular walk?” said Mr. Dorrit. 

Mr. Sparkler, stimulated by Love to brilliancy, replied that for a 
particular walk, a man ought to have a particular pair of shoes : as, 
for example, shooting, shooting-shoes ; cricket, cricket-shoes. Whereas, 
he believed that Henry Gowan had no particular pair of shoes. 

“ Ho speciality ? ” said Mr. Dorrit. 

This being a very long word for Mr. Sparkler, and his mind being 
exhausted by his late effort, he replied, “Ho, thank you. I seldom 
take it.” 

“Well ! ” said Mr. Dorrit. “ It would be very agreeable to me, to 
present a gentleman so connected, with some — ha — Testimonial of my 
desire to further his interests, and develop the — hum — germs of his 
genius. I think I must engage Mr. Gowan to paint my picture. If 
the result should be — ha — mutually satisfactory, I might afterwards 
engage him to try his hand upon my family.” 

The exquisitely bold and original thought presented itself to Mr. 
Sparkler, that there was an opening here for saying there were 
some of the family (emphasising “ some ” in a marked manner) to 
whom no painter could render justice. But, lor want of a form of 
words in which to express the idea, it returned to the skies. 

This was the more to be regretted as Miss Fanny greatly applauded 
the notion of the portrait, and urged her Papa to act upon it. She 
surmised, she said, that Mr. Gowan had lost better and higher oppor- 
tunities by marrying his pretty wife ; and Love in a cottage, paint- 
ing pictures for dinner, was so delightfully interesting, that she 
begged her Papa to give him the commission, whether he could paint 
a likeness or not : though indeed both she and Amy knew he could, 
from having seen a speaking likeness on his easel that day, and having 
had the opportunity of comparing it with the original. These remarks 
made Mr. Sparkler (as perhaps they were intended to do) nearly 
■distracted ; for while on the one hand they expressed Miss Fanny s 
susceptibility to the tender passion, she herself showed such an inno- 
cent unconsciousness of his admiration, that his eyes goggled in his 
head with jealousy of an unknown rival. 

Descending into the sea again after dinner, and ascending out of it at 
the Opera staircase, preceded by one of their gondoliers, like an attendant 
Merman, with a great linen lantern, they entered their box,, and Mr. 
Sparkler entered on an evening of agony. The theatre being dark, 
and the box light, several visitors lounged in during the representa- 
tion ; in whom Fanny was so interested, and in conversation with 
whom she fell into such charming attitudes, as she had little confi- 
dences with them, and little disputes concerning the identity of people 
in distant boxes, that the wretched Sparkler hated all mankind. But 
he had two consolations at the close of the performance. . She gave 
him her fan to hold while she adjusted her cloak, and.it was his 
blessed privilege to give her his arm down-stairs again. These 
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crumbs of encouragement, Mr. Sparkler thought, would just keep him 
going ; and it is not impossible that Miss Dorrit thought so too. 

The Merman with his light was ready at the box-door, and other Mer- 
men with other lights were ready at many of the doors. The Dorrit 
Merman held his lantern low, to show the steps, and Mr. Sparkler 
put on another heavy set of fetters over his former set, as he watched 
her radiant feet twinkling down the stairs beside him. Among the 
loiterers here, was Blandois of Paris. He spoke, and moved forward 
beside Fanny. 

Little Dorrit was in front, with her brother and Mrs. General (Mr 
Dorrit had remained at home); but, on the brink of the quay they all 
came together. She started again to find Blandois close to her, handim- 
Fanny into the boat. 

Gowan has had a loss,” he said, “ since he was made happy to-day 
by a visit from fair ladies.” 

“ A loss?” repeated Fanny, relinquished by the bereaved Sparkler, 
and taking tier seat. 

u A. loss,” said Blandois. “His dog, Lion.” 

Little Dorrit’ s hand was in his, as he spoke. 

u He is dead,” said Blandois. 

“ Dead ? ” echoed Little Dorrit. “ That noble dog ? ” 
laith, dear ladies!” said Blandois, smiling and shrugging his 
shoulders, “ somebody has poisoned that noble dog. He is as dead as 
the Doges ! ” 


CHAPTER VII. 


MOSTLY, PRUNES AND PRISM. 

Genebal, always on her coach-box keeping the proprieties 
well together^ took pains to form a surface on her very dear young 
friend, and Mrs. General’s very dear young friend tried hard to receive 
i as slle . had tried in her laborious life to attain many ends 

she had never tried harder, than she did now, to be varnished by Mrs’ 
General It made her anxious and ill at ease to be operated unon by 
that smoothing hand, it is true ; but she submitted herself to the family 
want m its greatness as she had submitted herself to the family want 
m its littleness, and yielded to her own inclinations in this thin" no 
more than she had yielded to her hunger itself, in the days when she 
had saved her dinner that her father might have his supper 

One comfort that she had under the Ordeal by General was morosus- 
tmmng to her, and made her more grateful, than to a less devoted and 
affectionate spirit, not habituated to her struggles and sacrifices, might 
appear <*uite reasonable ; and, indeed, it may often be observed in 
life, that spirits like Little Dorrit do not appear to reason half as 
carefully as the folks who get the better of them. The continued 
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kindness of her sister was this comfort to Little Dorrit. It was 
nothing to her that the kindness took the form of tolerant patronage ; 
she was used to that. It was nothing to her that it kept her in a 
tributary position, and showed her in attendance on the flaming car in 
which Miss Fanny sat on an elevated seat, exacting homage ; she sought 
no better place. Always admiring Fanny’s beauty, and grace, and 
readiness, and not now asking herself how much of her disposition to be 
strongly attached to Fanny was due to her own heart, and how much to 
Fanny’s, she gave her all the sisterly fondness her great heart contained. 

The wholesale amount of Prunes and Prism which Mrs. General 
infused into the family life, combined with the perpetual plunges made 
by Fanny into society, left but a very small residue of any natural 
deposit at the bottom of the mixture. This rendered confidences with 
Fanny doubly precious to Little Dorrit, and heightened the relief they 
afforded her. 

“ Amy,” said Fanny to her, one night when they were alone, after a 
day so tiring that Little Dorrit was quite worn out, though Fanny 
would have taken another dip into society with the greatest pleasure 
in life, U I am going to put something into your little head. You 
won’t guess what it is, I suspect.” 

“ I don’t think that’s likely, dear,” said Little Dorrit. 

“ Come, I’ll give you a clue, child,” said Fanny. “ Mrs. General.” 

Prunes and Prism, in a thousand combinations, having been wearily 
in the ascendant all day — everything having been surface and varnish, 
and show without substance — Little Dorrit looked as if she had hoped 
that Mrs. General was safely tucked up in bed for some hours. 

“Now, can you guess, Amy?” said Fanny. 

“ No, dear. Unless I have done anything,” said Little Dorrit, 
rather alarmed, and meaning any thing calculated to crack varnish 
and ruffle surface. 

Fanny was so very much amused by the misgiving, that she took 
up her favorite fan (being then seated at her dressing-table with her 
armory of cruel instruments about her, most of them reeking from the 
heart of Sparkler), and tapped her sister frequently on the nose with 
it, laughing all the time. 

“ Oh, our Amy, our Amy!” said Fanny. “What a timid little 
goose our Amy is ! But this is nothing to laugh at. On the contrary, 
I am very cross, my dear.” 

“ As it is not with me, Fanny, I don’t mind,” returned her sister, 
smiling. 

“ Ah ! But I do mind,” said Fanny, “ and so will you, Pet, when 
I enlighten you. Amy, has it never struck you that somebody is 
monstrously polite to Mrs. General ? ” 

“ Everybody is polite to Mrs. General,” said Little Dorrit. 
Because ” 

“ Because she freezes them into it ? ” interrupted Fanny. “ I don’t 
mean that ; quite different from that. Come ! Has it never struck 
you, Amy, that Pa is monstrously polite to Mrs. General ? ” 

Amy, murmuring “ Ho,” looked quite confounded. 

“ Ho ; I dare say not. But he is,” said Fanny. “ He is, Amy. And 
remember my words. Mrs. General has designs on Pa ! ” 
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“ Dear Fanny, do you think it possible that Mrs. General has designs 
on any one?” 

“ Do I think it possible? ” retorted Fanny. “ My love, I know it. 
I tell you she has designs on Pa. And more than that, I tell you, Pa 
considers her such a wonder, such a paragon of accomplishment, and 
such an acquisition to our family, that he is ready to get himself* into 
a state of perfect infatuation with her at any moment. And that opens 
a pretty picture of things, I hope ! Think of me with Mrs. General 
for a Mama ! ” 

Little Dorrit did not reply, “ Think of me with Mrs. General for a 
Mama ; ” hut she looked anxious, and seriously enquired what had led 
Fanny to these conclusions. 

“Lard, my darling,” said Fanny, tartly. “You might as well 
ask me how I know when a man is struck with myself ! But, of course 
I do know. It happens pretty often ; hut I always know it. I know 
this, in much the same way, I suppose. At all events, I know it.” 

“You never heard Papa say anything ? ” 

“ Say anything ? ” repeated Fanny. “ My dearest, darling child, 
what necessity has he had, yet awhile, to say anything ! ” 

“ And you have never heard Mrs. General say anything?” 

“ My goodness me, Amy,” returned Fanny, “ is she the sort of 
woman to say anything ? Isn’t it perfectly plain and clear that she 
has nothing to do, at present, hut to hold herself upright, keep her 
aggravating gloves on, and go sweeping about ? Say anything ! If 
she had the ace of trumps in her hand, at whist, she wouldn’t say any- 
thing, child. It would come out when she played it.” 

“ At least, you may he mistaken, Fanny. How maj- you not ? ” 

“ 0 yes, I may be,” said Fanny, “ but I am not. However, I am glad 
you can contemplate such an escape, my dear, and I am glad that you 
can take this for the present with sufficient coolness to think of such a 
chance. It makes me hope that you may be able to bear the connexion. 
I should not be able to bear it, and I should not try. I’d marry 
young Sparkler first.” 

“ 0, you would never marry him, Fanny, under any circumstances.” 

“ Dpon my word, my dear,” rejoined that young lady, with ex- 
ceeding indifference, “ I wouldn’t positively answer even for that. 
There’s no knowing what might'happen. Especially as I should have 
many opportunities, afterwards, of treating that woman, his mother, in 
her own style. Which I most decidedly should not be slow to avail 
myself of, Amy.” 

Ho more passed between the sisters then ; but what had passed gave 
the two subjects of Mrs. General and Mr. Sparkler great prominence in 
Little Dorrit’ s mind, and thenceforth she thought very much of both. 

Mrs. General, having long ago formed her own surface to such per- 
fection that it hid whatever was below it (if anything), no observation 
was to be made in that quarter. Mr. Dorrit was undeniably very 
polite to her, and had a high opinion of her ; but, Fanny, impetuous 
at most times, might easily be wrong for all that. Whereas, the Sparkler 
question was on the different footing that any one could see what was 
going on there, and Little Dorrit saw it, and pondered on it, with 
many doubts and wonderings. 
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The devotion of Mr. Sparkler was only to be equalled by the caprice 
and cruelty of his enslaver. Sometimes she would prefer him to such 
distinction of notice, that he would chuckle aloud with joy ; next day, 
or next hour, she would overlook him so completely, and drop him into 
such an abyss of obscurity, that he would groan under a weak pretence 
of couching. The constancy of his attendance never touched Fanny : 
though he was so inseparable from Edward, that when that gentleman 
wished for a change of society he was under the irksome necessity oi 
gliding out like a conspirator, in disguised boats and by secret doors 
and back ways ; though he was so solicitous to know how Mr Dornt 
was, that he called every other day to inquire, as if Mr. Dornt were 
the prey of an intermittent fever ; though he was so constantly being 
paddled up and down before the principal windows, that he might 
have been supposed to have made a wager for a large stake to be 
paddled a thousand miles in a thousand hours ; though whenever the 
Gondola of his mistress left the gate, the gondola of Mr Sparkler shot 
out from some watery ambush and gave chase, as if she were a lari 
smuggler and he a custom-house officer. It was probably owing to 
this fortification of the natural strength of his constitution with so 
much exposure to the air, and the salt sea, that Mr. Sparkler did not 
pine outwardly ; but, whatever the cause, he was so far from having 
any prospect of moving his mistress by a languishing state of health, 
that he grew bluffer every day, and that peculiarity in his appearance 
of seeming rather a swelled boy than a young man became developed 

to an extraordinary degree of ruddy pufiiness. 

Blandois calling to pay his respects, Mr. Dornt received him with 
affability as the friend of Mr. Do wan, and mentioned to him his idea 
of commissioning Mr. Gowan to transmit him to posterity. Blandois 
highly extolling it, it occurred to Mr. Dorrit that it might be agreeable 
to Blandois to communicate to his friend the great opportunity reserved 
for him. Blandois accepted the commission with his own free elegance 
of manner, and swore he would discharge it before he was an hour 
older. On his imparting the news to Gowan, that Master gave Mr. 
Dorrit to the Devil with great liberality some round dozen of times (for 
he resented patronage almost as much as he resented the want ot it), and 
was inclined to quarrel with his friend for bringing him the message. 

“ It may be a defect in my mental vision, Blandois, said he, but 
may I die if I see what you have to do with this.” 

« Death of my life,” replied Blandois, “nor I neither, except that 

I thought I was serving my friend.” . r . OT1 

“By putting an upstart’s hire in his pocket? said Gowan, 
frowning. “ Do you mean that ? Tell your other friend to get his 
head painted for the sign of some public-house, and to get it done by a 
sign-painter. Who am I, and who is he ? ” , • ,,, 

« Professore,” returned the ambassador, “ and who is Blandois . 

Without appearing at all interested in the latter question, Gowan 
angrily whistled Mr. Dorrit away. But, next day, he resumed the sub- 
ject by saying in his off-hand manner, and with a slighting laugh 
“Well, Blandois, when shall we go to this Macenas ot yours? We 
journeymen must take jobs when we can get them. W hen shall we 
go and look after this job ? ” 
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When you will, said the injured Bhmdois, “ as you please Wliat 
have I to do with it ? What is it to me ? ” 1 

“ I can tell you what it is to me,” said Gowan. “ Bread and cheese. 
Une must eat ! So come along, my Blandois.” 

r f e i Yed them in the presence of his daughters and of 
Mr. Sparkler, who happened, by some surprising accident, to be calling 
there. How are you, Sparkler ? ” said Gowan, carelessly. “ When 

bet U terXa°I do.” 7 ^ m0thCr ^ ^ h ° J> 1 h °P e J0U ma ^ S et 011 
Mr. Domt then mentioned his proposal. “ Sir,” said Gowan, 
laughing, after receiving it gracefully enough, “I am new to the trade, 
and not expert at its mysteries. I believe I ought to look at 
you m various hghts, teli yon y° u are a capital subject, and consider 
when I shall be sufficiently disengaged to devote myself with the neces- 
sary enthusiasm to the line picture I mean to make of you. I assure 
you, and he laughed again, “ I feel quite a traitor in the camp of 
those dear, gifted, good, noble fellows, my brother artists, by not doino 
the hocus-pocus better. But I have not been brought up to it, and it’s 
too late to learn it. Now, the fact is, I am a very bad painter, 
but not much worse than the generality. If you are going to throw 
away a hundred guineas or so, I am as poor as a poor relation of 
great people usually is, and I shall be very much obliged to you, 
if you 11 throw them away upon me. I’ll do the best I can for" tin’ 
mo fy; lf the best should be bad, why even then, you may 

probably have a bad picture with a small name to it, instead of a 
bad picture with a large name to it.” 

vr Th i\ S t0 ^ G ’ th( ™gh uot what he had expected, on the whole suited 
Mr. Domt remarkably well. It showed that the gentleman, highly 
connected and not a mere workman, would be under an obligation to 
mm He expressed his satisfaction in placing himself in Mr. Gowan’ s 
hands, and trusted that he would have the pleasure, in their characters 
as private gentlemen, of improving his acquaintance.” 

. ? re 7f Y y & ood ’” said Gowan. “ I have not foresworn society 

smee I joined the brotherhood of the brush (the most delightful fellows 
on the lace of the earth), and am glad enough to smell the old fine 
gunpowder now and then, though it did blow me into mid-air and my 
present calling. You’ll not think, Mr. Domt,” and here he laughed 

fh ain ' * th f ea . s * est wa ^> “ that 1 am lapsing into the freemasonry of 
the craft— for its not so; upon my life I can’t help betraying it 
wheiever I go, though, by Jupiter, I love and honor the craft with all 
my might— it I propose a stipulation as to time and place ?” 

vr n* P 01 ^ COuld erect n °— hum— suspicion of that kind, on 

Mr. Gowan’s frankness. 

“Again, you are very good,” said Gowan. “Mr. Domt, I hear 
you are going to Rome. I am going to Rome, having friends there. 
Let me begin to do you the injustice I have conspired to do you, there 
—not here. We shall all be hurried during the rest of our stay here- 
and though there s not a poorer man with whole elbows, in Yenice, 
than myself, I have not quite got all the Amateur out of me yet— 
compromising the trade again, you see!— and can’t fall on to order, in 
a hurry, for the mere sake of the sixpences.” 
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These remarks were not less favourably received by Mr. Dorrit than 
their predecessors. They were the prelude to the first reception of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gowan at dinner, and they skillfully placed Gowan on 
his usual ground in the new family. 

His wife, too, they placed on her usual ground. Miss Fanny under- 
stood, with particular distinctness, that Mrs. Gowan’ s good looks had 
cost her husband very dear ; that there had been a great disturbance 
about her in the Barnacle family ; and that the Dowager Mrs. Gowan, 
nearly heart-broken, had resolutely set her face against the marriage, 
until overpowered by her maternal feelings. Mrs. General likewise 
clearly understood that the attachment had occasioned much family 
grief and dissension. Of honest Mr. Meagles no mention was made ; 
except that it was natural enough that a person of that sort should 
wish to raise his daughter out of his own obscurity, and that no one 
could blame him for trying his best to do so. 

Little Dorrit’ s interest in the fair subject of this easily accepted 
belief, was too earnest and watchful to fail in accurate observation. 
She could see that it had its part in throwing upon Mrs. Gwan the 
touch of shadow under which she lived, and she even had an instinctive 
knowledge that there was not the least truth in it. But, it had an influ- 
ence in placing obstacles in the way of her association with Mrs. Gowan, 
by making the Prunes and Prism school excessively polite to her, but 
not very intimate with her ; and Little Dorrit, as an enforced sizar of 
that college, was obliged to submit herself humbly to its ordinances. 

Nevertheless, there was a sympathetic understanding already 
established between the two, which would have carried them over 
greater difficulties, and made a friendship out of a more restricted 
intercourse. As though accidents were determined to be favorable 
to it, they had a new assurance of congeniality in the aversion which 
each perceived that the other felt towards Blandois of Paris ; an aversion 
amounting to the repugnance and horror of a natural antipathy towards 
an odious creature of the reptile kind. 

And there was a passive congeniality between them, besides this 
active one. To both of them, Blandois behaved in exactly the same 
manner ; and to both of them his manner had uniformly something in 
it, which they both knew to be different from his bearing towards 
others. The difference was too minute in its expression to be per- 
ceived by others, but they knew it to be there. A mere trick of his 
evil eyes, a mere turn of his smooth white hand, a mere hair’s -breadth 
of addition to the fall of his nose and the rise of his moustache in 
the most frequent movement of his face, conveyed to both of them equally 
a swagger personal to themselves. It was as if he had said, “ I have a 
secret power in this quarter. I know what I know.” 

This had never been felt by them both in so great a degree, and 
never by each so perfectly to the knowledge of the other, as on a day 
when he came to Mr. Dorrit’s to take his leave before quitting 
Venice. Mrs. Gowan was herself there for the same purpose, and 
he came upon the two together ; the rest of the family being out. 
The two had not been together five minutes, and the peculiar 
manner seemed to convey to them, “You were going to talk about 
me. Hah ! Behold me here to prevent it ! ” 
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“ Go wan is coming here ? ” said Blandois, with his smile. 

Mrs. Gowan replied he was not coming. 

“Not coming!” said Blandois. “Permit your devoted servant, 
when you leave here, to escort you home.” 

“ Thank you; I am not going home.” 

“ Not going home ! ” said Blandois. “ Then I am forlorn.” 

That he might be ; but he was not so forlorn as to roam away and 
leave them together. He sat entertaining them with his finest compli- 
ments, and his choicest conversation ; but, he conveyed to them, all the 
time, “ No, no, no, dear ladies. Behold m e here expressly to prevent it ! ” 
He conveyed it to them with so much meaning, and he had such a 
diabolical persistency in him, that at length Mrs. Gowan rose to 
depart. On his offering his hand to Mrs. Gowan to lead her 
down the staircase, she retained Little Dorrit’ s hand in hers with a 
cautious pressure, and said, “No, thank you. But, if you will please 
to see if my boatman is there, I shall be obliged to you.” 

It left him no choice but to go down before them. As he did so, 
hat in hand, Mrs. Gowan whispered: 

“He killed the dog.” 

“ Does Mr. Gowan know it? ” Little Dorrit whispered. 

“No one knows it. Don’t look towards me; look towards him. 
He 'will turn his face in a moment. No one knows it, but I am sure 
he did. You are ? ” 

“I — I think so,” Little Dorrit answered. 

“ Henry likes him, and will not think ill of him ; he is so generous 
and open himself. But you and I feel sure that we think of him as he 
deserves. He argued with Henry that the dog had been already 
poisoned when he changed so, and sprung at him. Henry believes it, 
but we do not. I see he is listening, but can’t hear. Good-bve, mv 
love ! Good-bye ! ” 

The last words were spoken aloud, as the vigilant Blandois stopped, 
turned his head, and looked at them from the bottom of the staircase. 
Assuredly he did look then, though he looked his politest, as if any 
real philanthropist could have desired no better employment than to 
lash a great stone to his neck, and drop him into the water flowing 
beyond the dark arched gateway in which he stood. No such 
benefactor to mankind being on the spot, he handed Mrs. Gowan to her 
boat, and stood there until it had shot out of the narrow view; when 
he handed himself into his own boat and followed. 

Little Dorrit had sometimes thought, and now thought again as she 
retraced her steps up the staircase, that he had made his way too 
easily into her father’s house. But, so many and such varieties of 
people did the same, through Mr. Dorrit’ s participation in his elder 
daughter’s society mania, that it was hardly an exceptional case. A 
perfect fury for making acquaintances on whom to impress their riches 
and importance, had seized the House of Dorrit. 

It appeared on the whole, to Little Dorrit herself, that this same 
society in which they lived, greatly resembled a superior sort of 
Marshalsea. Numbers of people seemed to come abroad, pretty much 
as people had come into the prison ; through debt, through idleness, 
relationship, curiosity, and general unfitness for getting on at home. 
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They were brought into these foreign towns in the custody of couriers 
and local followers, just as the debtors had been brought into the prison. 
They prowled about the churches and picture-galleries, much in the 
old,, dreary, prison-yard manner. They were usually going away 
again to-morrow or next week, and rarely knew their own minds, and 
seldom did what they said they would do, or went where they' said 
they would go : in all this again, very like the prison debtors. They 
paid high for poor accommodation, and disparaged a place while 
they pretended to like it : which was exactly the Marshalsea custom. 
They were envied when they went away, by people left behind 
feigning not to want to go : and that again was the Marshalsea habit 
invariably. A certain set of words and phrases, as much belonging to 
tourists as the College and the Snuggery belonged to the jail, was 
always in their mouths. They had precisely the same incapacity for 
settling down to anything, as the prisoners used to have ; they rather 
deteriorated one another, as the prisoners used to do ; and they wore 
untidy dresses, and fell into a slouching way of life : still, always like 
the people in the Marshalsea. 

The period of the family’s stay at Yenice came, in its course, to an 
end, and they moved, with their retinue, to Rome. Through a repeti- 
tion of the former Italian scenes, growing more dirty and more 
haggard as they went on, and bringing them at length to where the 
very air was diseased, they passed to their destination. A fine residence 
had been taken for them on the Corso, and there they took up their 
abode, m a city where everything seemed to be trying to stand still 
tor ever on the ruins of something else — except the water,' which, fol- 
lowing eternal laws, tumbled and rolled from its glorious multitude of 
fountains. 

Here, it seemed to Little Dorrit that a change came over the Mar- 
shalsea spirit of their society, and that Prunes and Prism got the upper 
hand Everybody was walking about St. Peter’s and the Vatican on 
somebody else’s cork legs, and straining every visible object through 
somebody else s sieve. Nobody said what anything was, but every- 
body said what the Mrs. Generals, Mr. Eustace, or somebody else' said 
it was. The whole body of travellers seemed to be a collection of 
\ oluntary human sacrifices, bound hand and foot, and delivered over to 
Mr. Eustace and his attendants, to have the entrails of their intellects 
arranged according to the taste of that sacred priesthood. Through 
t e rugged remains of temples and tombs and palaces and senate 
halls and theatres and amphitheatres of ancient days, hosts of tongue- 
tied and blindfolded modems were carefully feeling their way, inces- 
santly repeating Prunes and Prism, in the endeavour to set their lips 
according to the received form. Mrs. General was in her pure element. 
JNobody had an opinion. There was a formation of surface going on 
mound her on an amazing scale, and it had not a flaw of courage or 
honest free speech in it. 

Another modification of Prunes and Prism insinuated itself on 
Little Dorrit’s notice, very shortly after their arrival. They received 
an early visit from Mrs. Merdle, who led that extensive depart- 
ment of life in the Eternal City that winter; and the skilful 
manner m which she and Eanny fenced with one another on the 
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occasion, almost made her quiet sister wink, like the glittering of 
small-swords. 

“ So delighted,” said Mrs. Merdle, “ to resume an acquaintance 
so inauspiciously begun at Martigny.” 

“ At Martigny, of course,” said Fanny. “ Charmed, I am sure !” 

“I understand,” said Mrs. Merdle, “ from my son Edmund Sparkler, 
that he has already improved that chance-occasion. He has returned 
quite transported with Venice.” 

“ Indeed ? ” returned the careless Fanny. “ AVas he there long ? ” 

“ I might refer that question to Mr. Dorrit,” said Mrs. Merdle, 
turning the bosom towards that gentleman; “ Edmund having been 
so much indebted to him for rendering his stay agreeable.” 

“Oh, pray don’t speak. of it,” returned Fanny. “I believe Papa 
had the pleasure of inviting Mr. Sparkler twice or thrice, — hut it was 
nothing. We had so many people about us, and kept such open 
house, that if he had that pleasure, it was less than nothing.” 

“Except, my dear,” said Mr. Dorrit, “except — ha — as it afforded 
me unusual gratification to — hum — show by any means, however 
slight and worthless, the — ha, hum — high estimation in which, in — 
ha — common with the rest of the world, I hold so distinguished and 
princely a character as Mr. Merdle’ s.” 

The bosom received this tribute in its most engaging manner. 
“ Mr. Merdle,” observed Famiy, as a means of dismissing Mr. Sparkler 
into the background, “ is quite a theme of Papa’s, you must know, 
Mrs. Merdle.” 

“I have been — ha — disappointed, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, “to 
understand from Mr. Sparkler that there is no great — hum — proba- 
bility of Mr. Merdle’s coming abroad.” 

“ Why, indeed,” said Mrs. Merdle, “he is so much engaged, and in 
such request, that I fear not. He has not been able to get abroad for 
years. You, Miss Dorrit, I believe, have been almost continually 
abroad for a long time.” 

“ Oh dear yes,” drawled Fanny, with the greatest hardihood. 
“ An immense number of years.” 

“ So I should have inferred,” said Mrs. Merdle. 

“ Exactly,” said Fanny. 

“I trust, however,” resumed Mr. Dorrit, “that if I have not the 
— hum — great advantage of becoming known to Mr. Merdle on this 
side of the Alps or Mediterranean, I shall have that honor on return- 
ing to England. It is an honor I particularly desire and shall parti- 
cularly esteem.” 

“Mr. Merdle,” said Mrs. Merdle, who had been looking admiringly 
at Fanny through her eye-glass, “ will esteem it, I am sure, no less.” 

Little Dorrit, still habitually thoughtful and solitary, though no 
longer alone, at first supposed this to be mere Prunes and Prism. But, 
as her father when they had been to a brilliant reception at Mrs. 
Merdle’s, harped, at their own family breakfast-table, on his wish to 
know Mr. Merdle, with the contingent view of benefiting by the advice 
of that wonderful man in the disposal of his fortune, she began to 
think it had a real meaning, and to entertain a curiosity on her own 
part, to see the shining light of the time. 
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profitably offered and supplied at a low rate of charge, although their total unfitness for medical 
use not only leads to serious disappointment or injury, but tends to detract from the high and 
general reputation of a remedy, when genuine, of acknowledged and inestimable value. Where 
1 xv.,- 1 ! cre ' stable course is. pursued, purchasers are earnestly requested to resort to another 
establishment, or to apply directly to Dr. de Jongh’s Agents in London. 

SOLD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 

ANSAE, HABFOBD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, 

Dr. de Jongh’s sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom, and the British 
Possessions: and by many respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the United Kingdom. 
Halt-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d. Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. Quarts (40 ounces), 9.?* 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. 



TESTIMO NIAL DOCU MENTS, 

The following are selected from some of the leading Testimonials in commendation 
of De. he Jongh’s Light Brown Brown Cod Liver Oil 

THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR OF HOLLAND. 

"The Hague, Feb. 3, 1848. 

rrant you, by 
honorary in- 

SrJ? ? ?, UpP ' y ° f t * he ”???• eMc f i °' a ' CodlSferOif from No^y" I Tave gTyentt'e newas™! 
orders for the execution of this medal. -The Minister of the Interior, 7 

“ To Dr. de Jongh, at tho Hague.” 


(Signed) 


“VAN DER HEIM. 


THE INTENDANT OF THE CIVIL LIST OF BELGIUM. 

^ charged me to return you his very particular thanks for the homage done 
to him, by the presentation of your most valuable researches concerning the Cod Liver Oil As an 
expression of his utmost satisfaction, His Majesty has given me the order of preShig you with 
the accompanying arge gold medal. . “I remain, with the highest regard? &c . 8 5 

Brussels, Oct. 6, 1847. “ The Intendant of the Civil List, 

4 * To Dr. de J ongh, at the Hague.” (Signed) 4 4 CONWE. 

THE ROYAlTsAN^ PRUSSIA. 

to your tetter of the 2nd ult., requesting permission to sell Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil m bottles accompanied by his stamp'and signature, the Royal Police of Prussia (KSiiig- 
hches-pohzm-Pniesidmm) has the honour of informing you that ithJs caused the Oil to be sub- 
mitted to an official investigation, and that the result of such investigation has proved it to be not 
°^ h °e? Dm * e ° 0d L j? er 0ll > tut still further, that it is of a kind which distinguishes itself from 
the Cod Diver Oil m ordinary use, alike by its taste and chemical composition. Considering more- 
over, that it has come to their knowledge that physicians generally recommend the use of Dr. de 
Jongh s Oil in preference to the Cod Liver Oil in ordinary use, theEoyal Police accedes to your request 

-T„‘A B M rli Si, Jan '^, ,18 ?V t, “ KONIGLICHES FOLTZEI-PEAESIDIUM. 

‘‘To A.M. Blume, Chemist, Berlin.” “lo Abtheilung. 

The late JONATHAN PEREIRaTmJ»7p.R.S.E., F.L.S. 

Professor at the University of London, Author of “The Elements of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics,” dc., dr. 

dear Si . r >r I ™ very & lad from you, when I had the pleasure of seeing you in London 

that you were interested commercially m Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of the best 

fmportan^medlcine^^ 10113 m ^° P ro P er ^ es °f this Oil should himself be the Purveyor of this 

in venturing to fulfil your request, by giving you my opinion 
the ° 1 - 1 y /? u S ave F 16 . a sample ; because 1 know that no one can be better, 

80 w f2 ’ a cq uai uted with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself 
whom I regard as the lnghest authority on the subject. y uuxstn, 

rvi* however, have no hesitation about the propriety of responding to your application. The 
y0U gave ? ie of the T, ery fin f st quality, whether considered with reference to its 
coloui, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer Oil 
can do procured. 

“ Wittl m y best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 

44 To Dr de Tnncrh »» (Si e ned > “JONATHAN PEREIRA. 

To Dr. de Jongh. 44 Finsbury Square, London April 16, 1851. 

ARTHUR sSilllAisAIXrESarM.D., F.L.S. 

Member of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, Chief Analyst of the 
t( SanUaiy Commission o/the 44 lancet,” Author of 44 Food, and its Adulterations,” del do. ™ 

t ? retun * my acknowledgments for the copy of your Work on Cod Liver Oil 
with which you have favoured mo. I was already acquainted with it, and had perused it sometime 

° 3p0dallythCChaptcr dCTOtcd t0 the consideratioifof the 

+L pai< i- T you a ™ much attention to the subject of the adulteration of drrnrs 

Amongst the articles examined, I have not overlooked one so important as Cod Liver Oil • and tiff* 
more particularly, smra it is a very favourite remedy with me, and P is, morc^v er so Table ts deteriom 
e with other, especially inferior, Fish Oils. I may state that I have more tW 
times, sub ected vour Li^ht Drown nu +n LSriL TLvf® “ ore than 


tion by admixture wun otner, especially inferior. Fish Oils I mav stain that t 

once, at different times, subjected your Light Brown Oil to oliemical analysis and this unknown to 

yourself and I have always found it to be free frdm all impurity, and rich in the constituents of bile 

Dr. 1ETHEBY, 

establishment 1 ’’! 1 * ad ® c . c t si ? n to anaIyse the Cod Oil which is sold at your 

f Sinrn Arl i 44 t t i - - ■ 


4im ,, . (Signed) 

“To Messrs. Ansar, Harford, and Co.” 


„„ „ , “ HENKY LETHEBY, M.B. 

College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept, 24, 1855. 


EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC OPINIONS. 


Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A. 

Founder and Principal of the Royal College of Che- 
mistry, Liverpool, Membre de VAcaddmie Nationale 
de France , Author of “Chemistry applied to 
the Arts and Manufactures,” dec., dec. 

“ Berzelius, and other of the leading Chemists and 
Physicians of Europe, having testimonialised in fa- 
vour of your Oil, is a proof of its superiority over all 
the other kinds that are vended. I have submitted 
the Oil to the usual tests ; and, finding it to contain 
all the ingredients enumerated by you in your work, 
I have not the slightest hesitation in pronouncing 
it a genuine article, and one that is fully entitled to 
the confidence of the Medical Profession.” 

William Allen Miller, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

Professor of Chemistry, King's College, London , Author 
of “Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical, dec., dec. 

“ The samples of the Oil examined were purchased 
by myself. I have no doubt that they are what they 
profess to be — genuine specimens of Cod Liver Oil, 
as they possess the composition of this substance, 
and exhibit, in a marked degree, the chemical cha- 
racters by which this Oil is distinguished, and to 
which its medicinal qualities are attributed.” 

A. B. Granville, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “The Spas of 

England,” “On Sudden Death,” dec., dec. 
“Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light 
Brown Cod Liver Oil extensively in his practice, 
and has found it not only efficacious, but uuiform 
in its qualities; He has found that this particular 
kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than others, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the admi- 
nistration of the Pale Newfoundland Oils.” 

G. Radclyffe Hall^EsqTM.D., F.R.C.P.E. 

Physician to the Western Counties Hospital for Con- 
sumption, Torquay, Author of “Essay on the 
JBronchial Tubes,” dec., dec. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I generally 
prefer your Cod Liver Oil for the following reasous: — 
I have found it to agree better with the digestive 
organs, especially in those patients who consider 
themselves to be bilious ; it seldom causes nausea 
or eructation ; it is more palatable to most patients 
than the other kinds of Cod Liver Oil ; it is stronger, 
and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient. 

Charles Cowan, Esq.,M-D., LRC SE-, 

Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Con- 
sulting Physician to the Reading Dispensary , Trans- 
lator of “Louts on Phthisis,” dec., dec. 

“ Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has 
some reasonable guarantee for a genuine article. The 
material now sold varies in almost every establish- 
ment where it is purchased, and a tendency to prefer 
a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not counteracted, will 
ultimately jeopardise the reputation of an unques- 
tionably valuable addition to the Materia Medica. 
Dr. Cowan wishes Dr. de Jongh every success in 
his meritorious undertaking.” 

Edgar Sheppard, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S. 

Translator of “Gibert on Diseases of the Skin,” 
“Becquerel and Rodier’s Researches on the 
Blood,” dec., dec. 

“Dr. Sheppard has made extensive use of Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and has great 
pleasure in testifying to its superiority over every 
other preparation to be met with in this country. 
It has the rare excellence of being well borne and 
assimilated by stomachs which reject the ordinary 
Oils. Dr. Sheppard has no hesitation in stating 
that he believes an Imperial Pint of Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Oil to be of more value than an Im- 
perial Quart of any other to be met with in London . ” 


Thomas Hunt, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Skin, Author of “Practical Observations on 
Certain Diseases of the Skin generally pro- 
nounced intractable,” dec., dec. 

“I have now prescribed Dr. de Jongh’g Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil in about one hundred and 
twenty cases of skin disease. It is bare justice to 
him to say that the success attending its use in dis- 
pensary practice fully satisfies me that he has not 
exaggerated its value. In emaciated or strumous 
subjects this Oil is highly useful.” 

Richard Moore Lawrance, Esq., M.D. 

Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe Colourg and 
Gotha, Physician to the Western Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Eye, Author of “ On Gout and 
Rheumatism,” dec., dec. 

“I have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil ; and, 
so improssed am I with its superiority, that I inva- 
riably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, 
and not a manufactured compound in which the 
efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 

William Bayes, Esq., M.D, L.R.C.P. 

Physician to the Brighton Dispensary, Author of “On 
Nervous Disease connected with Dyspepsia,” 
dec., dec. 

“I have for many months been iii the habit of 
Orderiug no other than your Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil, which appears to me to possess many advan- 
tages over the other descriptions of Oil, in its being 
of one invariable strength, in being more palatable, 
and in its greater efficacy. I seldom order a larger 
dose than a Dessert-spoonful, and consider that a 
Tea-spoonful is equal in its effects to a Table-spoonful 
of the Pale Oil.” 

The Lancet. 

“ Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are 
attributable to the method of its preparation, and 
especially to its filtration through charcoal. In the 
preference of the Light-Brown over the Pale Oil we 
fully concur. We have carefully tested a specimen 
of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-brown Cod Liver Oil. We 
find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the 
elements of bile.” 

Medical Circular. 

“Much of the Pale Oil sold in the market is 
found to be nothing more than Skate Oil — a fact 
which will account for the failures which have so 
frequently attended the use of the so-called Cod 
Liver Oil. The utmost reliance may be placed on 
the experimental researches of Dr. de Jongh, who 
is one of the most eminent of European chemists. 
Our own experience practically confirms his judg- 
ment, and we unhesitatingly recommend Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light Brown Oil as the best for medical 
purposes, and well deserving tho confidence of the 

profession. — o 

Association Medical Journal. 

“ No man has given so much attention to the ana- 
lysis of Cod Liver Oil as Dr. de Jongii. He has now 
undertaken himself to ensure a constant supply of 
the most powerful and genuine Cod Liver Oil for 
medicinal purposes. Such an undertaking appears 
on the face of it to have a strong claim on the en- 
couragement of the profession, who are certainly 
much interested in obtaining a purer article than 
those which are now so marvellously cheap in the 

market.” o 

The Dublin Medical Press. 

“Whatever scepticism may exist respecting the 
medicinal virtues of this remedy, no doubt can rea- 
sonably be entertained that this specimen [Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil] possesses them ; 
and this it is of importance to establish at a time 
when much impure and adulterated Oil is offered 
for sale, and freely accepted by practitioners as 
sufficient for the purposes of routine practice.” 


W S. Johnson, Nassau Steam Press, CO, St. Martin’s Lane. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 




TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY, IN SHILLING PARTS. 


On the 1st of December, 1856, will be issued, in super-royal octavo, with highly- 
decorated Cover, the First Part of a new, splendidly and profusely Illustrated Edition 
of the 

PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, 

EDITED BX HOWAED STAUNTON. 

THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETED IN FORTY-TWO SHILLING PARTS. 1 

Each Part will contain Forty-eight Pages of matter, printed in elegant Type on 
superior Paper, and will be elaborately 

ILLUSTRATED BY 

JOHN GILBERT. 


The Publishers will spare neither labour nor expense in order to render this 
Edition not unworthy of England’s greatest Poet. The Arrangement of the Text, 
and the Explanatory Annotations, will form the subject of the most diligent re- 
search ; while the Pictorial Embellishments have been entrusted to an artist of 
unrivalled eminence. Thus this Edition will be distinguished by Care in Editing, 
Beauty and Distinctness of Type, Splendour and Copiousness of Illustration, 
Variety and Accuracy in tee Explanatory Matter, and Extreme Lowness of 
Price. 


THE TEXT. 

Routledge’s Illustrated Shakespeare will be edited by Mr. H. Staunton, a 
gentleman long distinguished for his acquaintance with the literature of Elizabeth’s 
age ; who will spare no exertion to render the Text as perfect as the most scrupulous 
collation of every authoritative edition, folio and quarto, the most careful considera- 
tion of the sentiments of every eminent Commentator, and a constant reference to 
contemporary writers, will afford. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Art of Pictorial Embellishment has now attained the highest point of 
excellence ; and the works of no writer, ancient or modern, afford such ample scope 
for the genius of a great artist as those of Shakespeare. They abound in the 
grandest, the most beautiful, and the most varied pictures, whether of real or 
imaginary existence, and form the richest mine of Poetic and Historical Illustration 
that uninspired humanity has ever yet created. That the present Edition may be an 


RQUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 


appropriate memorial of the World’s greatest Dramatic Writer, the Publishers have 
undertaken to expend no less than Six Thousand Pounds upon the embellishments 
alone ! Every Part will contain on an average 

(Original Cjjarartermtir Slfafratas, 

from the matchless pencil of JOHN GILBERT, engraved on Wood in the highest 
style of art by The Brothers Dalziel, — presenting altogether the most perfect 
Gallery of Shakespearian Portraiture ever yet produced. 

THE NOTES. 

The different readings of the Authorized Editions, the opinions of the leading 
Critics upon disputed passages, and a Glossarial Index of obsolete and unfamiliar 
words and phrases, will be appended to each page ; while the more copious Annota- 
tions, explanatory of the manners, customs, costume, and peculiarities of the period, 
will be given at the end of each Play. 

THE ODDER OF PUBLICATION. 

Every attempt to settle, upon a satisfactory basis, the chronological succession of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, has proved a failure. The only data to build upon are slight 
hints gleaned from the Works themselves, the scanty allusions or utter silence re- 
garding them in contemporary publications, and the entries on the books of the 
Stationers’ Company. From these meagre and inadequate materials, Malone, 
Chalmers, and Drake have each compiled a table of the sequence in which they deem 
it probable the Plays were written. Each of these tables differs widely in some 
instances from the others, but, upon the whole, they are perhaps the nearest approxi- 
mation towards the actual dates that will ever be obtained ; and upon them, corrected 
by such slender evidence as subsequent research has brought to light, will the 
arrangement of the Plays in the present Edition be formed. 

The following are already prepared for Publication 

Part I.— THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

II. — LOVE’S LABOUR ’S LOST. 

III. — COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

IV. — ROMEO AND JULIET. 

The Publishers trust that the twofold object of producing an Edition of the 
Works of William Shakespeare worthy of the fame and greatness of that immortal 
Poet, and of placing the same within the reach of all classes, will be thus accom- 
plished. Shakespeare wrote not “ for an age, but for all time,” and for every condi- 
tion of society ; and no person, in this era of enlightenment, ought to be without a 
good Edition of his Works. They are the purest fountains of intellectual vigour in 
the language, and, next to the English Bible, the noblest monument of our literature. 
With this object, and in accordance with the arrangements before mentioned, 

ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE, 

embracing all modern improvements, both in Pictorial Embellishment and Typo- 
graphical excellence, edited with great care, and with a due regard to the discoveries 
and researches of late years, will be issued at a very moderate price. It is the chief 
aim of the Publishers to produce an Edition of our National Dramatist that may be 
found upon every drawing-room table, and in the family library — in the public col- 
lection, and on the lonely student’s shelf ; and they feel confident, that for excellence, 
accuracy, and cheapness, the present Edition is, and must remain, without a rival. 


LONDON: 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., FARRINGDON STREET. 

AND 18, BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


CRAIG’S DICTIONARY, FOUNDED ON WEBSTER’S. 

Now publishing in Tarts {Trice Sixpence ) every Fortnight , 

CEAIG’S 

UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY; 

BEING 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE — 

INCLUDING THE TERMS USED IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


To show the value of the Work, the general contents are given. 

In Geology, Mineralogy, Conchology, 
Ichthyology, Mammology : 

All the Terms employed are carefully described. 

In Mechanics and Commerce: 

It contains a complete Encyclopedia of everything 
eminently useful to every class of society, and in 
general use. 

In Quotations: 

There are above 3000 Quotations from standard 
old authors, illustrating obsolete words. 

In Derivations and Pronunciation: 
Agassiz, &c. | All English known words are fully expressed. 


In Law: 

All the Terms and Phrases used and defined by 
the highest legal authorities. 

In Medical Science: 

All the Terms used in Great Britain and other 
Countries of Europe. 

In Botany: 

All the Genera in Don’s great work, and Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia, and the Orders as given by Lindley 
in his Vegetable Kingdoms. 

In Zoology: 

All the Classes, Orders, and Genera, as given by 
Cuvier. Swainson. Grav. Blainville. Lamarck. 


“ Now that the attainment of really useful knowledge appears to be the aim of every one, a more 
valuable publication than the above can hardly be imagined, for without a good English Dictionary, 
many persons will frequently find themselves at fault — and from the introduction of new terms and 
words in our English language, old Dictionaries are of very little value ; a work, therefore, like the 
present appears most opportunely. The improvements in this Dictionary may be briefly summed up as 
under : — 


1. — It is the most complete purely English Dic- 

tionary, and the latest finished, of any now 
offered to the public. 

2. — It is the only one that gives the derivation 

as well as the pronunciation complete in one 
and the same work. In the Universal Dic- 
tionary both the etymology and the pro- 
nunciation are given. 

3. — It gives a vast mass of important informa- 

tion connected with natural history and 
science not to be found in any other. 


4. — The quotations from old standard authors 

illustrate all the terms which have become 
obsolete, whereby the works of these authors 
may be more fully comprehended. 

5. — 12,000 words alone in the third part of this 

work are not comprised in Johnson or Walker. 

6. — It has a very great advantage over the Ame- 

rican edition of Dr. Webster’s, in the proper 
indication of the pronunciation, giving in all 
cases the English mode, and not the Ameri- 
can, which is wholly at variance with that 
current in English society.” 


NOTICE. — Although, for the convenience of Subscribers, this Dictionary is 
published in Sixpenny Parts, the complete Work may always be had as under. 

CRAIG’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 2 Vols. 8vo, cloth lettered . . .£220 

" 2 Vols., half-calf or half-russia . . 2 10 0 


a This Dictionary, just completed, is generally allowed to he the most complete published : it not only 
embraces all the advantages of * Webster’s,’ but, in addition, contains all the terms used in literature) 
science, and art. Whoever wants a really good Dictionary — and who does not! — should subscribe to 
this new edition, the first number of which will he sent free on receipt of six postage stamps.” 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO., 2, Farringdon Street. 


REALLY USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


On the 1st of December, 1856, will be published, Part I., 
of a New Edition of 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 

(to be continued in monthly shilling parts,) 


Founded on the Penny Cyclopaedia, but brought down to the present state of 
Progressive Information. 

For all purposes of education and information, the most useful book that can 
possibly be possessed is a popular Cyclopaedia, embracing, as it does, in one work the 
substance of many ; and of all the Cyclopaedias in existence it would be impossible to 
find a better one than the 

NATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA of CHARLES KNIGHT, 

Founded on the Penny Cyclopaedia, a work of immense labour and research, on the 
production of which the most eminent men in every department of Literature, Science, 
and Art, were engaged. The National Cyclopaedia is brought down to the present state 
of progressive knowledge, and is now issued at a price that precludes all competition. 


This truly National Cyclopaedia is a Cyclopaedia of Alphabetical Reference for every 
subject of human inquiry, embracing — 


Ancient and Modern 
Literature. 
History — Civil and 
Ecclesiastical. 
Chronology. 
Biography. 
Geography and 
Topography. 

Law and Government. 


Social Economy. 
Philosophy. 
Mathematics. 
Physical Science. 
Chemistry. 

Geology and Mineralogy. 
Zoology. 

Botany. 

Music. 


Medicine — Surgery and 
Anatomy. 

Arts — Manufactures and 
Trade. 

Painting and Engraving. 
Agriculture. 
Architecture. 
Sculpture. 
Astronomy, etc., etc. 


It has been the aim and endeavour of every one engaged in producing this really 
Popular Cyclopedia, that it shall omit nothing of general importance ; and whilst it is 
peculiarly addressed to the greatest number of readers, shall satisfy the most critical 
inquirer. 


“The National Cyclopedia ” is therefore addressed to all classes of the Nation. It 
aspires to take a place in every Family, where the acquisition of knowledge is the best 
employment of those spare hours which millions have vacant from the necessary busi- 
ness of life ; as well as, it is confidently hoped, in all Collections of Books forming, 
or that will be formed, throughout the land, for the Advancement of Education. 
Its portability will eventually make it the necessary Companion of the Traveller. 
For the Young, especially for those who are going forth into the world, " The National 
Cyclopedia ” may stand in the place of many books, as a work not only of utility, but 
of the most varied entertainment — sound in its principles — pure in its morality — leading 
onward to progressive acquirements of solid learning, by pointing to fuller sources of 
information ; and serving the same purpose with reference to other books, as the Finder 
does to the Telescope. 


* NOTICE. 

The complete Work in 12 Vols. 8vo, cloth lettered, price £ 3 , may now be had, 
and the Supplemental Additions will be comprised in One Vol., which at any 
time will be sold separately. 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO., 2, Farringdon Street. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS. 


BAB I ES' 
HOODS, 

HALF-A-GUINEA. 


BABIES’ 

CASHMERE 

CLOAKS, 

ONE GUINEA. 



THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 

» 

Mr. Charles Knight, having seen an Advertisement 
of the “National Cyclopaedia of Useful Knowledge;” 
as founded on the Penny Cyclopaedia, and with which his 
name is associated, thinks it right to say that such work 
is an Abridgement, commenced in 1847, of the Penny 
Cyclopedia, and that his sole connection with it was as 
the publisher. 

October 27, 1856. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS. 


Everything of the superior excellence for which the House has been celebrated for Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET, 

NEAR MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 

W. G. TAYLOR, late HALLIDAY. 

I 


REALLY USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


On the 1st of December, 1856, will be published, Part I., 
of a New Edition of 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 

(to be continued in monthly shilling parts,) 

Founded on the Penny Cyclopaedia, but brought down to the present state of 
Progressive Information. 







information ; and serving the same purpose with reference to other books, as the Finder 
does to the Telescope. 


* NOTICE. 

The complete Work in 12 Vols. 8vo, cloth lettered, price £3, may now be had, 
and the Supplemental Additions will be comprised in One Vol., which at any 
time will be sold separately. 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO., 2, Farringdon Street. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS. 


BABIES* 

HOODS, 

HALF-A-GUINEA. 


BABIES* 
CASHMERE 
CLOAKS, 
ONE GUINEA. 



BABIES’ BASKETS, ONE GUINEA. 


Valenciennes and Embroidered Frocks and Robes for Christening Presents ; the same less 
expensive, for the Nursery. Baby-Linen, in complete sets, of varied qualities. 


ALL THE BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS USED IN THE BUSINESS, 
SOLD BY THE YARD. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,” as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
Illliia Voyage.” White Dressing Gowns, One Guinea ; Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d • Ladies’ 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


This part of the Business under the management of Mrs. TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

CHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLACK FEET. 

RIDING TALMAS, 1 } GUINEA. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. ; School ditto, 25s. ; Young Gentlemen’s 
Shirts, 5s. 6d. Naval Cadets’ Outfits complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 5 } to 8 GUINEAS. 

BLACK MERINO HABITS FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS. 

Everything of the superior excellence for which the House has been celebrated for Thirty Years. 

53, BAKER STREET, 

NEAR MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 

W. G. TAYLOR, late HALLIDAY. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 

GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 

39, OXFORD STREET, 

(CORNER OF NEWMAN STREET) 


Nos. 1, la, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET ; and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY’S PLACE, 

LONDON. 



RADIATING & REFLECTING STOVE. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S NEW REGISTER STOVE 

/COMBINES completely the well-known principles of both Stephen’s and Sylvester s 

v_7 celebrated patent Stoves, while it has others equally valuable which are peculiarly its own, and for which a patent 
has been granted. Its reflecting and radiating powers are perfect ; it is very simple, and cannot be put out of order; 
consumes but little fuel, is most cleanly and cheerful in use, while its general appearance, no fender being needed, 
is most imposing. Prices, complete, black or bronzed, from £9 103.; bright, £14 5s. and upwards. One may be 
seen in action in his show-rooms, which contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Fire-irons, and 
General Ironmongery, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exqut- 
siteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments, and two sets of bars, £4 14s. to 4tld Ids. ; 
ditto, with ormolu ornaments, and two sets of bars, £5 5s. to £22. Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to 
£5 12a.; steel Fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, £2 15s. to £18. Fire-irons, from 
Is. 9d. the set to £4 4s. 


The late additions to these Extensive Premises (already by far the largest in Europe) are of such a character that the 

ENTIRE OP EIGHT HOUSES 


la devoted to the display of the most Magnificent 

STOCK OF GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, 

(Including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, and Bed Hangings), so arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms, as to afford to parties furnishing 
facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEPRIARS. 


T 


